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These Tires Are Always 
Ready for the Road 


Just like the good old dog that stands 
your roughest play, takes the knocks 
and kicks of a dog’s life—yet always 
faithful to his master. 


That's the service you get from Good- 
rich Bicycle Tires. They make your 
bike a real “‘pal’’—always pumped solid 
and ready to yo. 


Three treads to choose from: ‘Safety 
Tread,’’ “‘No. 17 Puncture Proof’ and 


“Commander.” Ask your dealer. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio “‘The City of Goodrich” 
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As Faithful 
As Your 
. Good Old Dog 


° 


You Can Pay More— 
But You Can’t Buy Better Tires 


Wherever You See This Sign You 
Can Buy Goodrich Bicycle Tires 
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HEN Archibald Archer, steward’s boy on the Atlan- 
tic liner, Warrington, offered to get Tom Slade a 
job on board the ship, Tom was highly elated, and 
could hardly wait for Saturday to come. Saturday 

was the day on which Archer’s shore leave expired. 

“I’m sick and tired of fooling around here, and helping the 
Home Defencers,” Tom had said to his friend. “If I was 
eighteen I'd enlist 

“Why don’t you say you're eighteen?” said Archer. “They’d 
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was German.” 

“He wasn’t,” said Tom. 

“Hello, old spiff-head,” called Archer to the gate-keeper, 
setting down his satchel with an air of having done the same 
thing before. The Secret Service men opened it and rummaged 
its contents, one helping himself to an apple. 

“You bloomin’ grafter,” said Archibald. 

“That’s all right, Archie,” said the other man, likewise help- 
ing himself. “Who’s your friend?” 

“He’s goin’ in 





diff. Lots of fel- 
lows have got in 
by saying they’re 
older than they 
really are.” 

“T promised my 
scoutmaster I 
wouldn’t try to 
enlist until I’m 
eighteen,” said Tom, sulkily. “You 
can bet I won’t wait a day over 
that, though! I want to get some- 
where where there’s a chance of 
some adventure.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you 
call adventure,” said Archer, “but 
if they take you aboard the War- 
rington, you stand a good chance 
of being torpedoed, if that'll satis- 
fy you.” 

This was beyond Tom’s wildest 
dreams. 

So on Saturday they went to the 
city together and walked along the 
waterfront until they came to the 
dock where the Warrington lay. 


Sherlock 
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to see the 
steward,” said 
Archer. “I told 
him I'd get a fel- 
ler for the butch- 





“All the passes 
are taken up,” 
— a “= said the gateman, 
> as he took Archer’s pass. “Every- 
body’s on board and there’s no- 
body needed.” 

“Oh, is that so?” said Archer, 
derisively. “Just because every- 
body’s on board it don’t prove no- 
body’s needed.” 

“He'll only come back out 
again,” said the gatekeeper. 

“Oh, will he?” said Archer, ironi- 
cally. 

“Let him in,” laughed one of 
the Secret Service men, and as 
he spoke he pulled Tom’s pockets 
inside out in a very perfunctory 
way and slapped his clothing here 
and there. It was evident that 











HE steamship company, aided and abetted by Uncle Sam, 

had enshrouded the whole prosy business of loading and 
sailing with a delightful covering of romance, and Tom Slade 
realized, as he and young Archer approached the sacred pre- 
cincts, that the departure of a vessel today is quite as much 
fraught with perilous and adventurous possibilities as was the 
sailing of a Spanish galleon in the good old days of yore. 

A high board fence protected the pier from public gaze and 
as Tom read the glaring recruiting posters which decorated it 
he felt that, even if he wasn’t old enough to enlist he was at 
last about to do something worth while—something which 
would involve the risk of his life. 

By a little door in the big fence sat a man on a stool. Two 
other men near him eyed the boys shrewdly. 

“First barbed-wire entanglement,” said Archer, as they ap- 
proached. “Keep your mouth shut, but if you have to answer 
any questions tell ’em the truth. They’re spotters.” 

“What?” said Tom, a little uneasy. 

“Secret Service men—they can tell if your great-grandfather 
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young Archer was a favorite. Tom 
felt very important. 

“Didn’t I tell you I was lucky?” Archer said as he and Tom 
lugged the big valise down the pier. “But they’re getting more 
careful all the time. Next sailing, maybe, when we’re taking 
troops over, President Wilson himself couldn’t get by with it.” 

Tom had never been in close proximity to an ocean steamer, 
even in peace times, and the scene which, now confronted him 
was full of interest. Along the side of the pier rose the great 
black bulk of the mighty ship. Up and down the steep gang- 
ways hurried men in uniform. Several soldiers in khaki 
strolled back and forth. Hanging from a mammoth crane was 
part of the framework of a great aeroplane. On the pier were 
several Red Cross ambulances and a big pile of stretchers; 
tremendous spools, fifteen feet or more in diameter, wound 
with barbed wire; heavy canvas-covered wagons lettered U.S.A. 
packed with poles and rolls of khaki-colored canvas; auto- 
mobiles bearing the same initials, and shovels by the thousands, 
all similarly marked. There was no doubt that Uncle Sam 
was getting his sleeves rolled up for business. 
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At the foot of one of the gangways 
Archer had to open his bag again to grat- 
ify the curiosity of another man who, upon 
Archer’s statement of Tom’s_ errand, 
slapped Tom here and there in the vicinity 
of his pockets and said, “All right.” 

Archer led the way along the deck, down 
a companionway and through a passage 
with doors marked Surgeon, Chief Steward, 
Chief Engineer, First Mate, ete. They 
entered the chief steward’s cabin, where 
a man in uniform sat at a desk with other 
men standing all about, apparently await- 
ing orders. When his turn came, Archer 
said: 

“Do you remember, Mr. Cressey, you 
said you wished you had more youngsters 
like me in the steward’s department? I 
got you one here. He’s a friend of mine. 
He’s just like me—only different. Tom 
Slade, his name is, and he wants a job. 
He'd like to be chief engineer, but if he 
can’t be that 

“Maybe he’d be willing to be butcher’s 
assistant,” concluded the steward. 
“Archer,” he added, as he reached for one 
of several speaking tubes near his desk, “if 
I thought you’d sink I'd have you thrown 
overboard. How’d you enjoy your visit 
home?” 

A brief talk with some unseen person, to 
which Tom listened with chill misgivings, 
and the steward directed his young sub- 
ordinate to take Tom to the purser’s office 
and, if he got through all right there, to 
the ship’s butcher. He gave Tom a slip 
of paper to hand to the purser. 





er’s apartment to a dark passage where he 
turned on an electric light. 

“Now, these three doors,” he said, “are 
to the three store-rooms—one, two, three.” 

Tom followed him into one of the rooms. 
It was large, delightfully cool, and im- 
maculately clean. All around were rows 
of shelves with screen doors before them 
and here were stored canned goods—thous- 
ands upon thousands of cans, Tom would 
have said. 

“You won’t touch anything in here,” his 
superior told him. “None of this will be 
used before the return trip—maybe not 
then. Come in here.” 

Tom followed him through a passage 
from this room into another exactly like it. 
Along the passage were great ice box doors. 
“Cold storage,” his superior observed. 

“Now here’s where you'll get your stuff. 
It’s all alphabetical; if you want tomatoes, 
go to T; if you want salmon—S. Just like 
a dictionary. If I send you down for thirty 
pounds of salmon, that doesn’t mean thirty 
cans—see?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tom. 

“Make up your thirty pounds of the big- 
gest cans—a twenty and a ten. There’s 
your opener,” he added, pointing to a 
rather complicated mechanical can-opener 
fastener to the bulkhead. “Open every- 
thing before you bring it up.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He led Tom from one place to another, 
initiating him into the use of the chopping 
machine, the slicing machine, ete. “You 


That very night, when the great city was 
asleep, two tug-boats, like a pair of sturdy 
little Davids, sidled up to the great steel 
Goliath and slowly she moved out into 
midsteam and turned her towering prow 
toward where the Goddess of Liberty held 
aloft her beckoning light in the vast dark- 
ness. 

And Tom Slade was off upon his ad- 
ventures, 


NDEED, the first one had already oc- 

curred. He and Archer, having re- 
ceived intimations that the vessel might 
sail that night, had remained up to enjoy 
her stealthy nocturnal departure. They 
were leaning over the rail watching the 
manoeuvering of the tugs when suddenly a 
man, carrying a suitcase, came running 
along the deck. 

“We're not sailing, are we?” he asked 
excitedly as he passed. 

“Looks that way,” said Archer. 


“Where’s the gangway? Down that 
way?” the man asked, not waiting for an 
answer. 


“He'll have a good big jump to the gang- 
way,” said Archer. “I guess he was asleep 
at the switch, hey? What d’you say we 
go down—just for the fun of it?” 

“Come ahead,” said Tom. 

At the opening where the gangway had 
been several men, including the excited 
passenger, were gathered. The rail had 
been drawn across the space and the ship 

was already a dozen feet or so from 





It was to the third purser that Tom 
told the history of his life—so far as 
he knew it; where he was born and 
when, who his parents were, where 
they had been born, when and where 
they had died; whether Tom had ever 
worked on a ship, whether he had any 
relatives born or living in Germany or 
Austria, whether he had ever been em- 
ployed by a German, and so on and 
so on. 

All this went down in the big book, 
in which Tom had a page all to him- 
self, and the last question left a chill 
upon him as he followed his young com- 
panion from the cabin—Whom to notify 
in case of accident. 

“Accident,” he thought. 
torpedoing.” 

But against this was the glad news 
that for the round trip of presumably 
a month, he would receive one hundred 
and sixty dollars, forty dollars payable 
on arrival in a “foreign port,” the bal- 
ance “on return to an American port.” 

There would be no call upon this 
stupendous sum, save what he chose 
to spend in the mysterious, unknown 
foreign port, and Tom felt like the 
regular story-book hero who goes away 


“That means 
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wharf. Tom and Archer paused in the 
background, wisely inconspicuous. 

“Certainly, you can’t go ashore—how 
are you going to get ashore—jump?” 
asked an officer. 

“You can have the 
up,” insisted the man. 

“You're talking nonsense,” said the 
officer. “Can’t you see we're out of 
reach and moving?” 

“You’d only have to back her in a 
yard or two,” said the man excitedly. 

“What, the ship?” asked the officer 
in good-natured surprise, and several 
other men laughed. 

“There’s no use my starting without 
my apparatus!” said the passenger, his 
anger mounting. “It will be here to- 
morrow morning; it is promised! I 
was informed the ship would not sail 
before tomorrow night. This is an out- 


gangway put 


sorry, sir,” said the officer 
patiently. “The wharf closed this after- 
noon ; notice was posted, sir.” 

“I saw no notice!” thundered the 
man. “It’s of no use for me to go 
without my belongings, I tell you! I 
cannot go! It is outrageous! I de- 
mand to be put ashore!” 








under a cloud and comes back loaded 
with wealth and glory. 


HE butcher’s domain was a long way 

below decks. The butcher himself was 
a genial soul who took Tom in hand with- 
out any ceremony. 

“Now Ill take you down,” said he after 
preliminaries, “and show you the store- 
rooms and refrigerators.” 

An iron ladder led down from the butch- 
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From somewhere came a steady tick, tick, tick . . 


won’t find things very heavy this trip,” he 
said, “but next trip we'll be feeding five 
thousand, maybe. Now’s the time to go to 
school and learn. Here’s the keys; you must 
always keep these places locked,” he added, 


as he himself locked one of the doors for. 


Tom. “They were just left open while they 
were being stocked. Now we’ll go up.” 


By this time the vessel was in mid- 
stream, and his tirade growing rather 
wearisome. Most of the  by-standers 
sauntered away, laughing, and the two 
boys, seeing that nothing sensational was 
likely to happen, returned to the forward 
part of the ship. 
“Do you think he was a German?” said 
Tom. 
“No, sure he wasn’t. Didn’t you hear 
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what good English he talked?” 

“Yes, but he said ‘ah-par-ah-toos’” said 
Tom, “instead of apparatus. And he was 
sorry he said it, too, because the next time 
he said belongings.” 

“You make me laugh,” said Archer. 

“There’s another thing that makes me 
think he’s a German,” said Tom, indiffer- 
ent to Archer’s scepticism. 

“What's that?” 

“He wanted the ship brought back just 
on his account.” 


down into his own domains where, ac- 
cording to instructions, he took from a 
certain meat-hook a memorandum of what 
he was to bring up from below. 

Descending the dark companionway, he 
turned on the electric light and stood 
puzzled for a moment, paper in hand. 

“That’s just exactly like me,” he said. 
“T got to admit it.” 

The fact was that despite his tour of 
initiation under the butcher’s guidance he 


to another screw in the bulkhead above it, 
and was thus effectually prevented from 
moving with the rolling of the ship. 

Something prompted Tom to step quick- 
ly through the passage to make sure that 
he had entered the right room. Then he 
discovered his mistake, 

The room he had entered was the store- 
room from which no supplies were to be 
taken on the present trip. 

He turned back and knelt agaiv. 

Tick, tick, tick, 
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brisk morn- 
ing breeze and 
holding on to his 
peaked service 
cap Tom made 
his way along the 
deck next morn- 
ing, bent on his 
new duties. 

The door of the 
wireless room was 
open as he passed 
and the young 
operator was sit- 
ting back, with 
the receivers on 
his ears and his 
feet on the in- 
strument shelf, 
eating a sand- 
wich. 

“H’lo, kiddo,” 
said he. 

Tom paused and 
looked about the 
cosy, ship-shape 
little room with 
its big coil and 








fick. ....< 
What did it 
mean? What 


should he do? 

His next im- 
pulse was to run 
upstairs and re- 
port what he had 
discovered. He 
did not dare 
touch the thing 
again. 

Then he real- 
ized that some- 
thing. — some- 
thing terrible — 
might happen 
while he was 
gone. Something 
might happen in 
five minutes—the 
next minute—the 
next second! 

He watched the 
thing in a sort of 
fascination. 

Tick, tick, tick 
—it went, on its 
steady grim jour- 
ney toward—— 
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its splendid, pow- “Then one of us is about an hour out of the way. : . 


erful instrument. 

“Do you live in here?” he asked. 

“Nope,” said the operator, “but I’m do- 
ing both shifts and I s’pose I'll have to 
sleep right here with the claps on this trip.” 

“Isn’t there another operator?” Tom 
asked, 

“Yup—but he didn’t show up.” 

Tom hesitated, not sure whether he 
ought to venture further in familiar dis- 
course with this fortunate and important 
young man, whom he envied. 

“The man at the gate said everybody 
was on board,” he finally observed; “he 
said all the passes were taken up.” 

The operator shrugged indifferently. “I 
don’t know anything about that,” said he. 

“I got a wireless set of my own,” Tom 
ventured. “It’s just a small one—for Boy 
Scouts. It hasn’t got much sending power.” 

“He used to be a Boy Scout,” said the 
operator pleasantly. “That’s where he first 
picked it up.” 

“The other operator?” 

“Yup.” 

“TI learned some myself,” said Tom. 

The operator did not seem inclined to 
talk more and Tom went on along the deck 
where a few early risers were sauntering 
back and forth enjoying the fresh morning 
breeze. He noticed that life-preservers were 
laid across the rail, loosely tied, and piled 
at intervals along the deck, loosely tied also. 

He ate his breakfast with the deck 
stewards and their boys and then went 
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was puzzled to know which of the two 
doors opened into the room from which 
supplies for the voyage were to be drawn. 
At a hazard he opened one. 

Sliding open one of the screen doors, he 
stooped and lifted out a couple of cans 
from a lower shelf. As he did so he heard 
a familiar ticking sound which was pretty 
sure to accompany the stooping posture 
with him, and which always notified him 
that his big trusty nickel watch was dang- 
ling on its nickel chain. 

But it was not dangling this time and 
Tom paused in surprise, for the ticking 
continued quite audibly and apparently 
very close to him. He took out his watch 
and was surprised to find that its sound 
was quite distinct from another and slower 
ticking somewhere near by. 

He looked about for a clock, but could 
see none. 

Then, of a sudden, he lifted several more 
cans from the shelf and knelt. down, hold- 
ing his ear close to the space. From some- 
where behind the cans came the steady 
tick, tick, tick, tick, tick... 

For a moment he knelt there in surprise. 
Then hurriedly he lifted out can after can 
until there lay revealed upon the shelf a 
long, dark object. The ticking was louder 
now. 

He touched the object gingerly and 
found that it was held fast in place by a 
wire which ran from a screw in the shelf 


Toward what? 
Still Tom did 
not budge. As though hypnotized, he 
watched. 

Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick—it went; heed- 
less, cheerful, like a clock on a mantelpiece. 

And still Tom Slade remained just where 
he was, stark still and trembling. 


HEN, of a sudden, Tom Slade, ship’s 
boy, disappeared and there in his place 
was Tom Slade, Scout. 

He cautiously removed the encircling 
wire, lifted the object out with both hands, 
finding it surprisingly heavy, and laid it 
carefully upon a table. 

Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick—it went cheer- 
fully along on its tragic errand. 

It appeared to consist of a piece of ordi- 
nary stovepipe about twelve inches long. 
The face and works of an alarm clock, 
being of a slightly smaller circumference, 
had been placed within one end of the 
pipe, the face out, and the intervening 
space around this was packed with cotton 
waste. The other end of the pipe was 
closed with a kind of gummy cement. 

Tom observed that the little alarm dial 
in the clock’s face was set for nine o'clock, 
which afforded him infinite relief, for it 
was not yet seven. 

With the greatest of care and hands 
trembling a little, he pulled out some of 
the cotton waste around the clock face, 
holding the dial steady with one hand, and 
found that nothing save this package was 
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holding the clock in place. He joggled it 
very gently this way and that to make sure 
that it was not connected with anything 
behind. Then he lifted it out and put it 
on a shelf. 

Tick, tick, tick, tick—it went just as 
before, as if not in the least disappointed 
that its tragic purpose had been thwarted. 

There was no Gold Cross for this little 
act of Tom’s and no “loud plaudits,” as 
his chum Pee-wee would have said, but 
Tom Slade had saved a couple of hundred 
lives just the same. 

It occurred to him now that pretty soon 
he would be expected upstairs. The hands 
of the clock pointed to a quarter of six 
but Tom’s own watch, which was as honest, 
plain and reliable as he himself, said 
twelve minutes of seven. 

“That's funny,” said he. 

He peered into the space which the re- 
moval of the clock had left in the pipe’s 
end. Four or five inches deep, it appeared 
to be sealed with the same gummy sub- 
stance as at the other end. On the inside 
of the pipe was a rough-looking, yellowish 
area about two inches square, and from 
this two black, heavy cords ran to the 
cement wall. 

Tom understood at once thé mechanism 
of the horrible thing. The bell of the alarm 
clock had been removed and the clock so 
placed that at the fatal tick the striker 
wou.d vibrate against this rough area, 
which was probably inflammable like a 
match-end and which, on being ignited, 
would have ignited the fuse. Tom’s imagi- 
nation traced the hurrying little flames, 
racing along those cords and he shuddered. 
His lip curled a little as he looked from 
the now harmless piece of junk to the im- 
penitent clock which was ticking merrily 
on. 

“Hubh’, I don’t call that fighting,” he said. 

Tom’s knowledge of war was confined to 
what he had learned at school. He knew 
about the Battle of Bunker Hill and that 
ripping old fight, the Battle of Lexington. 
These two encounters represented what he 
understood war to be. 

“That ain’t fighting,” he repeated. 

Methodically, he went upstairs to his 
ultimate superior. 

“I got somethin’ to tell you, Mr. Cressy,” 
he said, hurriedly. “I made a mistake and 
went into the wrong room, and there’s a 
bomb there. It was set for nine o’clock. I 
fixed it so’s it can’t go off.” 

“What?” ejaculated the steward. 

“I. fixed it so it can’t go off,’ Tom re- 
peated dully. “If I'd waited till I told 
you it might a’ gone off by mistake.” 

His manner was so entirely free from 
excitement that for a moment the steward 
could only stare at him. 

“There ain’t any danger now,” said Tom. 

The steward whistled to himself thought- 
fully. 

“Go down there and wait till I come, 
and don’t say anything about this to any- 
body,” said he. 

Tom went down, feeling quite important; 
he was being drawn head and shoulders 
into the war now. Once the thought oc- 
curred to him that perhaps he would be 
suspected of something. 
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1X a few minutes che steward came down 
with the captain, and the first officer, 
and a man in civilian’s clothes who carried 
a cigar in the corner of his mouth and who 
Tom thought must be of the Secret Service. 

“Confirms your suspicions, eh?” said the 
captain to the man in plain clothes, after 
a gingerly inspection of the ominous piece 
of stove pipe. 

“Hmmm,” said the other man; “yes, no 
doubt of it. Wish I'd taken him up last 
trip when he sent that message. We'll 
have a job finding him now.” 

“TI don’t see how he could have got ashore 
since nine o'clock last night,” said the first 
officer. 

“Well, he did, anyway,” said the Secret 
Service man; “they’re getting by every day 
and they will until we have martial law 
along the waterfront. You see this is 
where he had to come through to his 
locker,” he added, looking about. 

The captain gave a brief order to the 
first officer to have the vessel searched at 
once for more bombs. The officer hurried 
away and presently came back again. The 
Secret Service man was intently examining 
the floor, the jamb around the door, and 
the casing of the porthole. The captain, 
too, scrutinized the place as if he hoped it 
might yield some valuable information; and 
Tom, feeling very awkward, stood silently 
watching them. 

“Here you are,” said the Secret Service 
man, indicating a brown stain on the door 
jamb. 

The other three men stepped over to the 
spot but Tom did not dare to join them. 

“There you are, Captain,” said the Secret 
Service man; “see that finger-mark? The 
skin lines aren’t as clear, see? That’s from 
constant pressure. That’s the finger he 
uses to press his wireless key.” 

“Hmm,” said the captain. 

“It was a lucky mistake this boy made,” 
said the first officer, glancing not unkindly 
at Tom. 

“Mmmm,” said the captain. 

Tom did not know whether to take this 
for praise or not. He stood, silent but very 
thoughtful. None of his four superiors 
took the trouble to acknowledge his act, nor 
even to address him, and he had to piece 
together as best he could, from their con- 
versation, the reasons for their suspicions 
of the missing operator. 

The Secret Service man was very self- 
confident and very convincing. Tom could 
not help envying and admiring him from 
his obscure corner. 

“Tll send a wireless right away,” said 
the captain, as the four moved toward the 
door. 2 
As they reached the door Tom spoke, 
his voice shaking a little, but in the slow, 
almost expressionless way which was char- 
acteristic of him. ; 

“If youd wait a minute, I got some- 
thing to say,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the first officer not un- 
pleasantly. The captain paused impatient- 
ly. The Secret Service man smiled a little. 

“IT heard this morning,” said Tom, “that 
the other operator—the one that isn’t here 
—that he used to be a Boy Scout. I’m 
a scout and so I know what kind of fellers 
scouts are. They ain’t traitors or anything 
like that. Something happened to me late- 


ly so I know how easy it is to get mis- 


judged. If he was a scout then he wasn’t 
a German, even if he might have had a 
German name, ‘cause Germans stay by 
themselves and don’t join in, kind of ai 

The captain made a move as if to go. 

“But that ain’t what I wanted to say,” 
said Tom. 

The captain paused. 

There was something about Tom’s blunt, 
plain speech and slow manner which 
amused the first officer and he listened 
with rather more patience than the others. 

“There was a man tried to get off the 
ship last night,” said Tom. “He——” 

“Oh, yes, that was Dr. Curry from Ohio,” 
laughed the first officer indulgently. “I 
hunted him up on the purser’s list—he’s 
all right. He flew off the handle because 
his baggage didn’t come. He’s all right, 
boy.” 

“The man that started the English 
scouts,” said Tom, undaunted, “says if you 
want to find out if a person is foreign, you 
got to get him mad. Even if he talks 
good English, when he gets excited he’ll 
say some words funny.” 

The captain turned upon his heel. 

“But that ain’t what I was going to say, 
either,” said Tom dully. “Anybody that 
knows anything about wireless work knows 
that operators have to have exactly the 
right time. That’s the first thing they 
learn—that their watches have got to be 
exactly right—even to the second. I know 
*eause I studied wireless and I read the 
correspondence catalogues.” 

“Well?” encouraged the Secret Service 
man. 

But it was pretty hard to hurry Tom. 

“The person that put the bomb there,” 
said he, “probably started it going and set 
it after he got it fixed on the shelf; and 
he’s most likely set it by his own watch. 
You can see that clock is over an hour 
slow. I was wonderin’ how anybody’s 
watch would be an hour slow, but if that 
Dr. Curry came from Ohio maybe he for- 
got to set his watch ahead in Cleveland. I 
know you have to do that when you come 
east cause I heard a man say so.” 

A dead silence prevailed, save for the 
subdued whistling of the Secret Service 
man, as he scratched his head and eyed 
Tom sharply. 

“How old are you anyway?” said he. 

“Seventeen,” said Tom. “I helped a fel- 
ler and I got misjudged,” he added irrel- 
evantly. “A scout is a brother to every 
other scout—all over the world. Specially 
now when England and France are such 
close partners of ours, like. So I’m a 
brother to that wireless operator, if he 
used to be a scout. Maybe I got no right 
to ask you to do anything, but maybe you’d 
find out if that man’s watch is an hour 
slow. Maybe you'd be willing to do that 
before you send a wireless.” 

The captain looked full at Tom, with a 
quizzical, shrewd look. He saw now, what 
he had not taken the trouble to notice 
before, a boy with a big mouth, a shock 
of rebellious hair, a ridiculously ill-fitting 
jacket and a peaked cap set askew. In- 
stinctively Tom pulled off his cap. 

“What’s your name?” said the captain. 

“Tom Slade,” he answered, nervously 

(Continued on page 36) 
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When the Wireless Speaks 
Behe | COLLINS 





HE thing that was impossible yesterday, today is in- 

dispensable in commerce and in war: wireless telegraphy. 

The facts in this story of the development of this new 

force are scarcely less startling than was the announce- 
ment of the original discovery of the possibility to communicate 
through great distances and regardless of intervening obstacles, 
by “wireless,” and still the science seems to be only getting 
started. 

It is but a few years since a commanding general in fighting 
a battle had to depend on messengers afoot or on horseback 
to carry his dispatches. Priceless time must be lost in carrying 
orders for an advance or a retreat; often the courier was 
wounded or killed. To the great generals of the past the 
modern radio units would have seemed magical. The general 
no longer leads his army or directs it from some mountain 
top. From a position perhaps miles from the actual fighting 
he receives messages detailing the position and condition of 
his troops and directs them without the loss of a second’s time. 
The crackle of the wireless apparatus has grown as familiar 
as the report of artillery on a modern battle front. It is 
interesting to speculate upon what Grant or Napoleon or 
(Caesar would have thought of our army radio divisions, and 
how the great battles of the world might have been changed 
by their use. 

Many of the wireless sets used in the field, both here and 
abroad, are marvels of ingenuity. The wireless men in the 
United States Army depend largely upon the pack radio sets 
carried on the backs of mules. Larger sets are 
carried in wagons including field dynamos.. A com- 
bined wireless telegraph and telephone set is also 
carried on a motorcycle which can be rushed about 
a battle field at a mile a minute pace. The motor of 
the wheel may be connected up with a portable 
dynamo and used to generate the electricity for oper- 
ating the apparatus. The French use a detector 
small enough to be carried in a soldier’s breast pocket. 
To set this up it is only necessary to stick a knife 
in a tree and attach a wire from it to a stake serving 
as a ground wire. The entire apparatus, although 
made with marvelous completeness, weighs but thir- 
feen ounces. A soldier with one of these vest pocket 
wireless sets can listen in on messages almost as 
easily as he con- 
sults his watch. 

One of the 
greatest ser v- 
ices of wireless 
in modern war- 
fare is in spot- 
ting the fall of 
shots. The ef- 
fectiveness of 
artillery fire 
has been in- 
creased many 
hundred per 
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Portable wireless “station” which serves for other purposes on occasion 


cent by these invisible signals. In the past the officer in charge 
of a battery could only hope to hit his target by good luck, 
especially if it be movable. Today a wireless operator makes 
observations for fire control and informs the gunner after 
each shot of its effect and the exact change necessary to im- 
prove the aim. The field is divided into squares and the 
observer sends back by wireless the number of the square 
struck. The advancement in this science has been very rapid. 
In the first part of the war the observer would fly in an aero- 
plane over the enemy’s lines and record the result of the shots 
on a map which he dropped over his battery. The wireless 
observer in an aeroplane today, from his vantage point directly 
above the enemy’s lines, sends back such directions as “too 
short,” “three too high,’ “two to left,’ ete., and the gunner 
mends his aim without loss of time. 


HERE is no more fascinating study in all wireless science 

than the application of radio transmission to aircraft. The 
equipment of aeroplanes and balloons is already so efficient 
that messages may be sent between ground stations and air- 
craft at great altitudes almost as conveniently as one tele- 
phones. Marconi has prophesied that “the day is just around 
the corner when all aviators must be wireless operators as 
well.” An observer who goes aloft to spot the fall of shots 
usually flies or patrols the air at a height of from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. An aeroplane usually flies in a figure eight in order 
to keep his objective point where the shots are falling, con- 
stantly in sight. If he is in a free balloon he may be 
tethered by a long rope, while a dirigible may hover in 
much the same position for some time. Such patroling is 
done both day and night, since the flash of the guns reveals 
their position. Such scout work is, of course, extremely 
perilous, since the wireless aviator is the target of air craft 
guns and the prey of enemy air craft. 

The marvelous accuracy of heavy gun fire when directed 
in this way is well illustrated in the case of the German 
cruiser Kénigsberg which was wrecked by British monitors. 
The German ship, which was a great menace to shipping, 
had taken refuge far up a river in East Africa. The British 
fire was directed at a target miles away, completely hidden 
by tropical jungle. Salvos were fired at one minute in- 
tervals. The first shots went wide of the mark, but follow- 
ing the directions from the wireless man in an aeroplane 
above them, shells were soon dropped within 400 yards of 
the enemy. The next shot was spotted as 200 yards over 
and 200 yards 
to the right. The 
next was only 
150 short and 
100 to the left. 
The _ seventh 
shot hit the ship 
and in the next 
eight shots 
seven struck 
deadly blows. 
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The aeroplane then signaled that the hits were in the forward 
part of the ship and the range was changed. The Kénigsberg 
was destroyed by fire. 

Aircraft equipped with wireless have proved to be one of 
the most effective means of combating submarines. From their 
position high in air U-boats may be sighted for considerable 
distances, and even when submerged they are often visible to 
the aerial scout. Once a submarine is sighted, the wireless 
man loses no time in signaling 
his base or any nearby ships 
of the danger. The British 
employ an ingenious combina- 
tion of the dirigible balloon 
and aeroplane called a 
“blimp,” which hovers or re- 
mains on scout duty in a fixed 
position sending wireless re- 
ports of its observations to 
surrounding shipping. Hun- 
dreds of ships have been saved 
from destruction by subma- 
tine by these wireless warn- 
ings. Without such wireless 
communication it is not too 
much to say the submarine 
menace would have been far 
more serious than it is today. 


HE submarines have prof- 

ited in turn by the use of 
wireless. All such craft carry wireless apparatus and keep 
in touch with their bases. With the progress of the war, 
these instruments have grown much more perfect and more 
dependable for long distance work. The antennae are usually 
raised a few feet above the deck or water line by temporary 
masts which are housed when the boat submerges. Various 
devices, such as kites and balloons are employed to raise the 
antennae. 

The Signal Corps of our new Army will be greater than the 
entire standing army before the War. In the old days a field 
battalion comprised a radio and a telegraph company, each 
with three officers and seventy-five men. The total strength 
of this branch of the service was forty-six officers and 1,212 
men in an army of 100,000 men. The technical corps as planned 
for the army now training will comprise 150,000 men. 

No branch of the service is recruited with more care than 
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An interesting wireless comes aboard ship 


We see here that the important field wireless. apparatus is after all only a grown-up boy’s affair, (Right hand photo by Donald 
S. Stophlet) 


the radio section. The men are drawn from the enlisted men 
after the most exhaustive examination. The free schools for 
wireless instruction run by the Government, usually give a 
course covering four months. The pupils usually rise at five- 
thirty and the instruction continues throughout the day with 
little rest. During the sixteen weeks of the course the men 
receive a pretty thorough mechanical training with practice in 
receiving and sending messages and instruction in wireless laws. 

Probably no country in the 
world can recruit men for this 
exacting service in such num- 
bers as the United States. 
There are already tens of 
thousands of boys throughout 
the country who have had 
valuable training as amateurs. 
It has been estimated that this 
army of amateurs exceeded 
over 100,000 boys and girls. 
Thousands of Boy Scouts, for 
example, have an_ excellent 
working knowledge of wireless 
and have learned to transmit 
at a rate of twenty words a 
minute or faster. The Gov- 
ernment does not accept oper- 
ators under eighteen years of 
age and many of these boys 
are practical wireless opera- 
tors by the time they reach 
this age ready to enlist in this interesting branch of service. 

The wireless spy, by the way, who is being watched so 
anxiously at present is an entirely new character in warfare. 
Of all kinds of spies he is the most difficult to detect and run 
down. A large force of detectives employed by the Govern- 
ment is routing out men who send messages which might 
be of service to the enemy. These detectives are constantly 
listening day and night for the signals of hidden wireless 
plants. The Mexican coast, especially, is being searched and 
several powerful sets have been discovered and destroyed. 
During the recent visit of an American warship to Buenos 
Ayres it was discovered that a private station was sending out 
information concerning the American ships and a similar 
station was later discovered in Uraguay. Incidentally an 
entirely new problem has been raised in the present war as to 
whether a wireless message is contraband of war. A new 
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set of international laws will have to be written governing wire- 
less when the war is over. 


LTHOUGH so much energy has been directed to applying 

wireless to the various purposes of war, its commercial use 
has not been neglected. Much has been accomplished in safe- 
guarding ships at sea. All passenger-carrying ships are com- 
pelled to carry wireless apparatus and live up to very rigid 
rules. One of the 
most important ad- 
vances in recent 
years has been the 
invention of a wire- 
less compass which 
makes it possible to 
detect the direction 
from which a wire- 
less message travels. 
Discussing the sub- 
ject several years 
ago, the _ present 
writer prophesied 
that lighthouses 
would some day be 
equipped with wire- 
less and send out 
warning messages to 
supplement the 
lights. A new in- 
strument, called the 
radiophone fog- 
warning device, was 
installed in October 
last at Point Judith, 
near Newport, R. L., 
which sends out the 
words “Point Judith 
Light” every five 
minutes, in thick 
weather, with a range of eight miles. After 
every third repetition a second signal is sent 
out, “You are getting close in,” but only 
to a radius of two miles. The wireless 
operator aboard a ship near this dangerous 
cape is certain to pick up the warning, while 
still at a safe distance from shore, while 
the second signal two miles out gives him 
an additional warning. 

The building of powerful wireless stations 
for long-distance work has gone on despite 
the war, at least as far as America is con- 
cerned. The station at Belmar, N. J., is 
now working with Carnavan, in Ireland, a 
second station at Chatham, Mass., is in com- 
munication with Stavanger, in Norway. 
Messages are now transmitted from Washington to Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, a distance of about 5,000 miles, and to the 
Philippines by using the new station as a stepping-stone. The 
Hawaiian station works directly with Japan, while a new sta- 
tion at Samoa establishes instant communication with the South 
Seas. Several new high-powered stations are now being built 
by the Government. The opening of a station at Koeping, Java, 
which works directly with a station at the entrance to Manila 
Bay, brings still another rémote region into touch with our 
western coast. ‘ 

The exploration of remote parts of the world will be greatly 
simplified and safeguarded in future by means of wireless com- 
munication. An exploring party which has just returned from 
a trip 2,100 miles up the Amazon River kept in constant touch 
with the outside world throughout the trip. It was found prac- 
ticable to transmit messages from the most remote jungles to 
stations several thousand miles distant. Without such equip- 
ment a day’s journey would have severed all communication 
with civilization. While the party was in the Amazon River 
messages sent out by the Government station at Arlington, Va., 
were distinctly heard. By equipping an Arctic expedition with 
wireless, daily messages may be sent and received throughout 
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When the Navy and the Army buckle 
down to learning the mystery and 
the mastery of the wireless 


the trip. It is well in these stirring days not to forget that 
wireless telegraphy has other and more important uses than 
for fighting. 

An interesting series of experiments is being carried on at 
present in the Middle West in dispatching trains by wireless 
telephone. Two wireless telephone sets have been installed 150 
miles apart, and it is expected that trains may be thus con- 
trolled with more certainty than with ordinary signals. The 
wireless telephone 
is used instead of 
the telegraph, so that 
the operator need 
not be familiar with 
the code. It is be- 
lieved that the dan- 
ger of collision will 
thus be practically 
done away with. 

Millions of dollars 
have been saved to 
the country by the 
use of wireless sig- 
nals in spreading the 
alarm of fires in our 
forest lands. The 
Government main- 
tains lookout towers 
and observers high 
among the moun- 
tains, who watch day 
and night for the 
first signs of fire,—a 
tiny wreath of smoke 
against the horizon, 
or some speck of 
light against the 
dark background of 
the forest. If such 
a fire can be reached 
early, it may be easily extinguished, but 
once it has gained headway, it may devas- 
tate great tracts of land with enormous loss 
of property and even of life. The wireless 
danger signal is quickly picked up and par- 
ties of fire-fighters are soon on their way to 
the scene of danger. A telephone or tele- 
graph line might connect two points, but the 
wireless proves far more efficient in spread- 
ing the alarm for great distances in all direc- 
tions. 

In the excitement of war times we have 
lost sight of the marvelous achievements of 
the wireless telephone. The human voice has 
been transmitted across the Atlantic so 
clearly that a friend of the speakers could 
recognize its inflection. The voice was thrown out from the 
great station at Washington and was heard and recognized 
at the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Further experiments were stopped 
by the war. With the coming of peace we will talk across 
oceans and continents, without the use of wires. 


A Boast from Canajoharie 


ANAJOHARIE, N. Y. (the only town of that name in 
C the world), derives its Indian mame, meaning, “The 
Pot that Washes Itself,” from a large pot hole in the 
bed of the Canajoharie Creek. This natural curiosity is a 
hole about fifteen feet in diameter worn in the solid limestone 
bed of the creek by the action of the water. In the days of 
the Indians it was supposed to be bottomless, but as the years 
have rolled on landslides have filled it to within about ten feet 
of the surface. The pot hole is situated at the mouth of a 
gorge cut thorugh the slate and limestone rocks. About a 
mile above is a beautiful fall fifty feet in height, at the top of 
which is a sulphur spring which the Mohawks used for medi- 
cinal purposes.—DeWirr H. Buttock, Scoutmaster. 
What you got in your town worth bragging about? 
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Tie ROOSEVELTS 
returned to America 
that autumn and Theo- 

dore immediately set to 
work to prepare seriously for 
college. It was out of the 
question for him to go to 
school. His education had, 
owing to his frequent illnesses, 
been so haphazard that while 
he was far ahead of his age in 
certain subjects he was hope- 
lessly behind in others. His sis- 
ter Bamie, now eighteen, and 
Theodore’s unofficial guardian, secured a tutor for him, and 
Theodore, who would have much preferred to run wild among 
“specimens,” gritted his teeth and resigned himself to the 
agonies of Latin and mathematics. 

Theodore the Younger was now fifteen, a slender boy with 
glasses, gifted, alert, energetic, dreaming deeply, but increas- 
ingly aware of the struggle it is to translate dreams into 
reality. He was not an’ unusual boy. He was in no sense a 
genius. Physically he was decidedly below the average; men- 
tally he was bright but by no means brilliant. We had a 
good memory and unusual power of concentration; and he 
liked books. In that fall of 1873 there were probably scattered 
over the United States hundreds of boys fifteen years old more 
gifted than he. What Theodore Roosevelt had which most of 
the others had not, was a deep hunger to excel, to-be of the 
fellowship of the doers of great deeds. With it, vague at first 
but increasingly clear, came the recognition that men attain 
only through endless struggle against the sloth, the impurity, 
the fears, the doubts, the false content in their own hearts. 
He had determined to build up for himself a clean, aliant, 
fighting soul. 

This was not an easy undertaking. He had lofty impulses 
and the best of intentions; he was naturally religious; he was 
singularly pure-minded; but he was still timid. There was no 
evading the fact that in the presence of danger he was nervous 
and distrustful of his own powers. This timidity he determined 
to overcome. A sea-captain in one of Marryatt’s novels helped 
him here; for this captain admits to a frightened midshipman 
that once he, too, was afraid. But he had determined at least 
to appear unafraid—and, though he was not brave, at least to 
act as though he were. And after a while, he had ac- 
tually become that which at first he had only feigned. 

Theodore Roosevelt took that sea-captain’s lesson to 
heart. 





Roosevelt as a Freshman 
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While he was developing the 
muscles of his spirit, Theodore 
Roosevelt was with no less per- 
sistence developing the muscles 
of his body. His determination 
to learn to box had not wav- 
ered, though the learning had 
been slow and painful. He was 
not a natural athlete but by 
dint of steady work he grad- 
ually became, not a champion, 
even among boys of his own 
age, but an average boxer able 
in an emergency to defend 
himself even against opponents physically more powerful than 
himself. Once, in a series of “championship” matches held by 
his teacher, the ex-prize-fighter, he did win a pewter cup in the 
light-weight contest. That was not much, but Theodore 
thought that it was decidedly better than being tossed about 
like a fuzzy rabbit by a couple of boys at Moosehead Lake. 

He boxed and wrestled in the winters, and in the gymnasium 
of the new house at 6 West 57th Street, into which the Roose- 
velts had moved after their return from Europe in the autumn 
of °78, chinned himself and struggled with the parallel bars 
patiently day after day. He saw clearly what few boys of his 
age ever see at all—that if you intend to build high you must 
first build deep. During those years Theodore Roosevelt built 
a foundation strong enough to carry an Egyptian pyramid. 

Much of this work was drudgery, but much of it was healthy 
fun, and some of it was adventure. 

It was in the summer of ’74 that Mr. Roosevelt purchased 
“Tranquillity”, a rambling old house and farm at Oyster Bay. 
His brothers had already established themselves on land nearby, 
and thereafter the numerous cousins spent their vacations 
hunting, exploring, and cheerfully risking their necks in and 
about the woods and waters of Long Island’s North 
Shore. Theodore hunted and collected specimens with the 
same persistence he had shown in Egypt, but with growing 
knowledge and insight. He studied the flowers; and the 
songs of birds began to have for him the deeper significance 
they have for those who know the life-story of each un- 
seen singer. He was unusual inasmuch as, with all his pas- 
sion for science, he had a profound feeling for beauty. 
The outdoor world stirred and stimulated not only his in- 
tellect but his spirit; and his spirit, imaginative 
and audacious, was constantly soaring to new 
mountain-tops looking for new worlds to con- 
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Cuapter VII 


He Seeks Out Wise Folks of Various Sorts with 





Varying Results 
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ILDEN was running for President against Hayes and 

the contest was close and hot. Everybody who could 

make a speech was making several from the tail of carts; 

and everybody who couldn’t make a speech was at least parad- 

ing. The Harvard Freshmen in the fall of 1876 paraded. They 

could none of them vote but could make a great deal of noise, 
which is supposed to be the next best thing. 

The Republicans among them, 
armed with flickering oil torches 
which ruined their overcoats, 
marched to Boston one night. 
They were proceeding enthusias- 
tically down a Cambridge street 
when a second-story window was 
flung open and a Tilden supporter 
bawled out: “Shut up, you bloom- 
ing freshmen!” 

That was pretty bad, but he 
also threw a potato, which was 
even more serious. The paraders 
were indignant and one wiry 
youngster wearing glasses flung 
down his torch furiously and 
shook his fist at the second-story 
malefactor with a _ wholehearted 
anger that was good to see. 

One of his classmates turned to 
his neighbor. ‘“Who’s that man?” 


he asked. a a sou. 


“That? Oh, that’s Theodoré Roosevelt of New York.” 


ie was thus, some six weeks after he had dropped off the car 
at Harvard Square to enter upon the life of a Harvard 
undergraduate, that Theodore the Younger, just eighteen, made 
his first impression on his classmates. That impression deep- 
ened, for his indignation in the face of what he considered un- 
just treatment of a good cause was characteristic, and the 
enthusiastic energy he put into it was sufficiently rare to be 
conspicuous. His classmates decided that he was worth know- 
ing, for he was “different”. 

There was no question about his being “different”. He was 
at eighteen much the same intense, single-minded youth he 
had been in Egypt three years previous, even to his absent- 
mindedness. Just before leaving Oyster Bay to go to Cam- 
bridge, he had, for instance, put a price on field mice, which 
had become a pest—five cents apiece, a quarter for a family. 
Then he had promptly forgotten the matter and gone to col- 
lege, leaving to Bamie, his counsellor and friend, the pleasant 
task of receiving and paying for the flood of field mice that 
began to pour in. His asthma, moreover, was still with him 
at intervals and the agonies which he could share with no one 
demanded a constant self-discipline which deepened his char- 
acter. He was the best sort of companion and yet he was in 
the high sense of the word, self-sufficient; he made his own 
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E was not an unusual boy. He was in no 
Physically he was de- 

cidedly below the average; mentally he 
was bright but by no means brilliant. He had 
a good memory and unusual power of concen- 
tration; and he liked books. In that fall of 1873 
there were probably scattered over the United 
States hundreds of boys fifteen years old more 
gifted han he. What Theodore Roosevelt had 
which most of the others had not, was a deep 
hunger to excel, to be of the fellowship of the 
With it, vague at first 
but increasingly clear, came the recognition that 
men attained only through endless struggle 
against the sloth, the impurity, the fears, the 
doubts, the false content in their own hearts. 
He determined to build up for himself a clean, 


sense a genius. 


doers of great deeds. 





world. He could associate most amicably and delightfully with 
congenial acquaintances; no one loved a good time more than 
he. But he could also withdraw himself into his own personal 
world abruptly and completely, leaving his friends vaguely 
wondering what had happened to Theodore. He permitted his 
friends to go just so far, and no farther. Nothing was said, 
but suddenly, there was a closed door barring the way that 
led to his inmost being. What was behind that door he re- 
vealed to no one. Perhaps he scarcely, knew himself. 

Theodore Roosevelt came to Harvard with half his college 
career made in advance. As a member of one of the oldest 
Knickerbocker families, he was predestined to certain societies 
and clubs (for Harvard was less democratic then than she is 
now) and in due time belonged to the best of them, the In- 
stitute of 1770, the “Dickie”, the 
A. D., the “Pork”, the Signet, 
and the “Pudding”. None of 
them interested him greatly, for 
he had not gone to college for 
social purposes. 

He had gradually come to the 
conclusion that he wanted to be 
a professor of natural history. 
His father had not greeted this — 
decision with enthusiasm, for he 
recognized in Theodore the 
Younger qualities which, in his 
judgment, demanded a wider 
field for expression. But he was 
not the man to impress his per- 
sonal judgment on his children, 
and gave his consent to Theo- 
dore’s choice of a career, stipu- 
lating only that Theodore make 
up his mind te be a thorough 
scientist or none at all; for he 
had an abhorrence of the mere amateur. Theodore himself did 
not think much of people who did things by halves. 


H® began his college life, therefore, with a certain advan- 
tage over the majority of his classmates; for he knew ex- 
actly what he wanted to do. He took rooms accordingly, not in 
a dormitory (where work, he knew, would be difficult), but in a 
private house at 16 Winthrop Street; and there, surrounded by 
birds and heasts he had shot and stuffed and sundry animals on 
whom he had as yet committed neither offense—a monstrous live 
turtle, for instance, a snake or two, and now and then an arm- 
ful of bad-tempered lobsters—he lived his whole four years. 

He worked hard and read much, and the education those 
years gave him was solid and thorough. A certain amount of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, physics, chemistry, rhetoric, and 
history was compulsory; and besides this he elected German, 
French, and Italian and half a dozen courses in geology, zoo- 
logy, and botany. His real education, however, came less from 
his courses than from his own reading, which ranged far and 
wide over literature and science and history. He was even at 
eighteen a devourer of books, who had been known to call at a 
friend’s room, pick up a book, become absorbed in it and forget 
his friend and the rest of the world for hours on end. He evi- 
dently read intelligently, moreover, for in a letter to his 
mother, written at the beginning of his junior year he re- 





marks that he disagreed “radically” with the theories of John 
Stuart Mill on the relations of government and business. Time 
has proved that Mill was wrong and Theodore, aged twenty, 
was right. 

He had endless enthusiasm for an almost endless variety of 
matters. He was a member, and in his Senior year, under- 
graduate head of the Natural History Society, which was flour- 
ishing under the presidency of that rare and valiant man, 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, professor of geology, poet, scien- 
tist, and veteran of Gettysburg. The Art Club heard him dis- 
coursing at Charles Eliot Norton’s pleasant “Shadyside”; the 
Rifle Club saw him practising target-shooting at the Water- 
town Arsenal. He organized a Finance Club, to study currency 
systems here and abroad; he read papers on politics before the 
“O. K.” Society; he started the movement that led to the in- 
stitution of track meets between’ Yale and Harvard; he wrote 
the first chapters of a notable 
book on the War of 1812. 

With all this, he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, which honors 
only those who are leaders in un- 
dergraduate scholarship; he was 
an editor of the “Harvard Advo- 


HO are the nobles of the earth, paces 
The true aristocrats, ; 
Who need not bow their heads to kings 
Nor doff to lords their hats? 
Who are they but the men of toil 





sake of mere mental agility; but both together as muscle and 
sinew for that spiritual power which constitutes the backbone 
of great men. 

Exactly what it was that he wanted to do he did not yet 
know. He had decided that the life of a professor was not 
for him, and began to look about for another career. This 
decision meanwhile in no way affected the main object of his 
life, which was to make himself a man as vigorous in body as 
he was alert in mind. There were few forms of athletic sport 
with which he failed to associate himself in some way during 
these years; but he was most active as a boxer and wrestler. 
He excelled in neither, but his indomitable spirit carried him far 
in both. He was plucky, moreover; he took punishment with 
a grin; and he was a good sport. 

Once, for instance, in the middle of a hot bout, time was 
called. He promptly dropped his hands, but his opponent did 

not. That young man drew back 

and struck him square on the 
There were some class- 
mates watching, and an indignant 
roar of “foul, foul!” arose. 

Roosevelt, his face covered 
with blood, ran to the referee. 





“cate” and an active officer in at 
least a half dozen organizations; 
he taught Sunday School (and was 
requested to resign from one 
church because he had given a boy 


Who cleave the forest down 


And plant amid the wilderness 


The hamlet and the town? 


These claim no god of heraldry 


And scorn the knighting-rod. 


Above the noise of the angry 
protests his voice could _ be 
heard shouting, “Stop! stop! 
He didn’t hear! He didn’t 
hear”! 

Whether the other man really 


a dollar as a consolation for a 
black eye received in defending 
his sister) ; he drove a trap, gaily, 
badly, and often; he rowed; he 
boxed; he ran; he wrestled; he skated; he hunted in Maine; he 
danced in Chestnut Hill; he acted in a comic opera; he in- 
spired the whole Senior class with a sudden passion for skip- 
ping rope. 

He was not especially brilliant at any of these things. But 
he put into each one of them every ounce of energy, ability, 
and enthusiasm which he had, and consequently in some cases 
did them better than men more gifted by nature than he. 

Meanwhile, he found time for measles and for recurrent at- 
tacks of his old enemy, asthma; and, most important of all, 
for a new and deepening friendship with a girl a year or two 
younger than himself who lived in Chestnut Hill. 


ETWEEN his eigtheenth year, when he entered college, 
and his twenty-second, when he graduated, Theodore 
Roosevelt grew from a shy and timid boy, frail in body, into 
a vigorous and determined man. Into those four years he 
crowded the natural growth of ten, for from the very begin- 
ning, he had a goal in view. For him there was no groping, no 
stumbling about in blind alleys, no wasting of time and strength 
in the pursuit either of false, enervating pleasures or of vague 
social, political, and religious theories. He knew exactly what 
he wanted. 

He wanted to become a man who did things. 

That was his goal. He had seen it clearly from his fifteenth 
year; and with ever increasing clearness he saw the road, the 
only road, that led to it. The name of that road was Work. 
He worked to build up his body, not for the sake of mere 
bodily strength; he worked to build up his mind, not for the 





Their coats of arms are noble deeds. 
Their peerage is from God. 


hadn’t heard and whether Roose- 
velt really thought he hadn't 
heard or was merely giving him 
the benefit of the doubt, we shall probably never know. But the 
rumpus subsided. Theodore the Younger shook hands heartily 
with his opponent, resumed hostilities and gave him the drub- 
bing of his life. 

There was another fight, a more formal affair. Theodore the 
Younger had won his way to the finals in the lightweight 
sparring contest and was matched at last with a certain “Mr. 
Hanks.” That gentleman seems to have defeated him, but not 
without some difficulty. 

“It was no fight at all,” said one of his classmates, describ- 
ing the bout. “Hanks had the longer reach and was stronger, 
and Roosevelt was handicapped by his eyesight. You should 
have seen that little fellow staggering about, banging the air. 
Hanks couldn’t put him out and Roosevelt wouldn’t give up. 
It wasn’t a fight, but oh, he showed himself a fighter!” 

Many forces, beside time, operate to make a boy into a man. 
In the case of Theodore the Younger, the guiding force was 
his own spirit. Yet there were others. One was the joyous 
circle of girls and boys in Chestnut Hill and that new friend 
who was its radiant centre. 

Another was a backwoodsman of Aroostook County, bearded, 
and six foot four. . 

The new friend’s name was Alice Lee. 

The backwoodsman’s name was Bill Sewall. 

They were not at all alike. But they were destined both to 
play a great part in the building of his manhood. 


T was during the winter of his Freshman year in college that 
Theodore the Younger first met Bill Sewall. His tutor, 
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Arthur Cutler, had “discovered” Sewall the year previous on a 
hunting trip with Theodore’s cousin, Emlen Roosevelt, and had 
urged Theodore to run up to Island Falls with him as much 
for the privilege of knowing Bill Sewall as for the hunting. 
For Bill Sewall, he said, was a man to know. 

Theodore found him all that Cutler had described, and more. 
He was a great stalwart man of thirty-three or so with a 
vigorous, reddish-brown beard; warm, friendly eyes, that 
flashed on occasion; enormous physical strength; an alert mind; 
an indomitable spirit. Theodore himself was eighteen, thin, 
pale, asthmatic, outwardly the typical “city feller”. In physi- 
cal appearance they were, indeed, as far apart as a mountain- 
oak and a fuchsia. 

“T want you to take good care of this young fellow,” said 
Cutler, taking Sewall aside. “He’s ambitious, and he isn’t very 
strong. He won’t say when he’s tired, he won’t complain, but 
he’ll just break down. You can’t take him on the tramps you 
take us.” 

Bill Sewall listened, making no comments. One day, shortly, 
after, without thinking much about it, he took Theodore tramp- 
ing twenty-five miles or more—‘“a good fair walk for any com- 
mon man,” he addmitted. Theodore survived, making no pro- 
tests; and Bill Sewall decided that, in spite of his asthmatic 
“guflle-ing”, as he called it, Theodore Roosevelt was no weak- 
ling. Besides, as he told his nephew, Wilmot Dow, after a 
week, Theodore was “different” — different from any other 
human being he had ever met. 

Theodore, on his part, saw in the great backwoodsman, the 
living embodiment of his boyhood heroes. For Bill Sewall be- 
longed to the company of those sinewy and dauntless fighters 
who at heart are the same in all ages, whether they be Roland’s 





men at Roncesvalles, or King Olaf’s men of the northern seas, 
or Washington’s men at Valley Forge, or brothers of Boone 
and Crockett on the western frontier. There was more than a 
hint of the viking in Bill Sewall. 

“T don’t know but what my ancestors were vikings,” he said 
to Theodore one day. “There was a baby found on a sea-wall 
after the wreck of a viking ship on the English coast. That’s 
where the name comes from, they say. I’m not so sure but 
what there’s something in it.” 

Theodore rather thought there was a good deal in it. There 
was something about Bill Sewall that the dark, surrounding 
forests could not quite account for,—a fierce glorying in the 
conflict with wind and storm, an exultant defiance of the ele- 
ments that made his eyes burn and his lips burst into poetry. 
Out in a canoe on Mattawamkeag when the waves were highest 
and the wind was blowing a gale, he would fling back his head 
and repeat: s 


“He scorns to rest ’neath the smoky rafter, 
He ploughs with his bark the raging deep. 

The billows boil and the winds howl after. 
The sea-king loves it better than sleep.” 


Is it strange that Theodore, with dreams of sea-kings in his 
heart, should have been thrilled? Everything in him that loved 
heroic actions turned fervidly to this heroic figure of the 
Maine Woods. Through him, he learned that the line to which 
King Olaf and John Ridd belonged is not extinct. Here, where 
a man brought down with his axe forty to fifty giants of the 
primeval forest in the course of a day’s work, here were his 
heroes in flesh and blood. With all his soul he wanted to be 
like them. Reluctantly (Continued on page 56.) 
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HIS all happened a year ago, but 
the result will keep right on for 
years to come. Troop 1 had been 
planning to build a troop head- 


quarters for some time. That is, “Smitty” _ 


had. “Smitty” is a Life, Star and Eagle 
Scout. What he lacks in size he makes 
up in “pep.” 

Smitty had a vision of a log cabin with 
a big fire-place where the troop could meet 
any time and make all the noise they 
cared to. The troop had only $15.00 in 
its treasury, and a building such as Smitty 
wanted would cost five hundred dollars. 

Things looked brighter when the use of 
a lot in the suburbs was given by a 
scout’s father. Work was commenced on 
Thanksgiving Day. But it proceeded no 
farther than the digging of a few founda- 
tion trenches. 

Smitty, the visionary, fell ill and was. 
taken to a hospital for a long stay. All 
work was abandoned. Although in a 
serious condition, Smitty never gave up 
his idea of a troop headquarters and di- 
rected the plans from his bedside. 

It was found that the Scouts could not 
make the long trip to the suburbs each 
day after school. A more central site was 
sought. A member of the church gave a 
lease on a centrally-located lot. But from 
where was the money to come to build a 
building forty feet by twenty-five? 


Someone Has a Hunch 

By this time Smithy had inoculated some 
of the other troop members with his pep. 
Among them was Wireless Hallie. Wire- 
less was wandering through the Lumber- 
mens’ Exhibit at Convention Hall when his 
eyes took in something that sent an idea 
through his head faster than an “SOS” 
call coming in over his 1%, Kilowatt set. 
Before his eyes was a log cabin display 
booth built of yellow pine slabs from far- 
off Louisiana. 

Hallie knew the show ended Saturday, 
and that the exhibit would be torn down. 
Hallie sought the sales manager of the 
lumber company and made his proposition. 

It would cost money to tear out the ex- 
hibit and take away the slabs. Troop 1 
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would kindly relieve the company of this 
expense. Would the manager give Troop 1 
the removal contract in return for the 
slabs? 

He would! 

“Whoop!” said Hallie and over the 
phone he and Smitty sent out the emerg- 
ency mobilization call to the troop. They 
responded, armed with axes and pinch 
bars. 

Emboldened by Hallie’s success, Ernie 
Hall and Les Pennington contracted to 
wreck and remove two other exhibits, a 
brick and tile display, and another lumber 
exhibit. 

When the dust in the big hall cleared 
away that night Troop 1 possessed twelve 
hundred square feet of eight inch slabs, 
five hundred building tile, two thousand 
bricks, and a quantity of 2 x 4’s, boxing, 
and other materials. 


More Good Luck 


A contractor was putting up a big hotel. 
He had a time penalty and wanted a lot of 
concrete form lumber cleared away quick- 
ly. Another troop mobilization call and 
again the troop worked all day, acquiring 
several thousand feet of 4 x 4’s and 
boxing. 

Smitty convalesced quickly. 

Becatse of a tendency on the part of 
some of the troop members to let the others 
do most of the work, a ruling was made 
assessing each member fifty hours’ labor 
on the headquarter’s project. 

During the summer, work progressed 
very slowly. Many of the troop were out 
of town or working all day. Work was 
resumed in the fall and by October the 
building was “roughed in.” The church 
vestry voted the troop fifty dollars. The 
Scouts planned to repay this. With this 
money the Scouts purchased doors, win- 
dows, and roofing material. 


Numerous laboring men going by aided 
the boys with timely suggestions. Two 
members of the Bricklayers’ International 
Union gave their services on Saturday 
afternoons for a month and erected a mas- 
sive tapestry brick fireplace and flue. The 
fireplace is eight feet wide. It will take 
a four-foot log and has a rod and hooks 
for cooking purposes. 

The Scouts learned from bitter experi- 
ence the value of accuracy and thorough- 
ness. Large portions of work had to be 
torn out and rebuilt because some part was 
not plumb or level. 


Smitty Becomes Boss 


Smitty, partially recovered, was no long- 
er the wild-eyed visionary. He became 
construction foreman. The work had long 
since lost its novelty. It was no fun to 
saw thick, wet slabs on a cold December 
day. But Smitty drove the workers un- 
mercifully. Troop meeting nights were 
given over to work on the building. A big 
Tungsten bulb was suspended from the 
rafters. The appetizing odor of a Mulli- 
gan stew in the big fireplace added pep 
to the work, especially when a “no work, 
no eat” motto was adopted. Christmas 
saw the cabin nearing completion. 

The Troop treasury report showed a 
cash expenditure of $85.00. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the value of the building 
is $500.00. 


And Then the Shouting 


All the troop’s trophies from many a 
hard-fought contest, the City Honor Flag, 
pennants, pictures, records and other 
property, were installed and the finishing 
touches: put on the building for the big 
event, the Dedication. 

On New Year’s Day the Cabin Head- 
quarters of Boy Scout Troop 1 was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies. Re- 
freshments were prepared in the big fire- 
place and served to two hundred parents 
and friends. 

May Smitty’s vision be the inspiration 
that will start other troops toward that 
cherished goal—a Troop Headquarters. 









































































T Glenwood we always chose one 
man from the Senior class every 
winter as the recognized leader 
of the school; it was more or less 

a vote for the man who had done the most 
in a big way for Glenwood, and the fellow 
who won the election was generally a 
pretty big man. It was an honor which 
everybody was just crazy to get, but in 
our class no one had a chance in the world, 
except Hal Edson and Bill Glade, and the 
election was admitted to be a toss-up be- 
tween them. 

They were about as unlike as two people 
could be. Hal was big, with light hair 
that was always curling over his head, and 
eyes that were so blue that they were the 
first thing you thought about as soon as 
he looked at you. He was captain of the 
hockey team and varsity baseball pitcher. 
There was something about Hal that made 
everyone like him; he never said much, 
but whenever there was a crowd of us 
together, he generally was the center of 
the group, and it made you feel better just 
to be near him and wonder what he thought 
about things back of those clear blue eyes. 

Bill was made of different stuff. He was 
just medium height, but broad and stocky, 
and when he hit the line in a football game 
something was bound to give way. He 
was football captain and substitute center 
on the hockey team, and whenever he got 
into a game of any kind his black eyes 
flashed and he plunged heart and soul into 
the midst of things. He talked more than 
Hal; was always ready to give his opinion 
on any question that came up, and if you 
didn’t think as he did he was perfectly 
willing to argue with you until you did. 
It seemed to me that Bill would make a 
better all-around leader than Hal, and I 
had just about decided to vote for him. 
But that was before the hockey game with 
Fairmount. 

We had a mighty good hockey team. 
Hal Edson was about the whole show, but 
he was so good that the other fellows only 
needed to be fair to beat every school we 
were up against. However, Fairmount had 
a good team, too; both of us had gone 
through the season without a defeat, and 
each was resolved to keep its record clean. 

Things were going along finely; the 
team had a peach of a practice on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and Hal was better than 
ever. Toward the end of the scrimmage 
he dropped out for a while and gave Bill 
a chance, but the work of the first team 
fell off noticeably and we were all mighty 
glad that we had Hal to depend upon. 


ND then, when everything was about 
as good as it could be, a thunderbolt 
fell right in the middle of us. It came in 
the nature of a note from the faculty 
which informed Hal that he was low in 
Latin and that he would have to pass a 
special exam before he could play on Sat- 
urday. At the same time Bill got a similar 
letter; and there we were, with the game 
with Fairmount only two days off and our 
regular center and substitute both in dan- 
ger of being declared ineligible. 
You could have cut the gloom in the 
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... he was thinking of the school leadership 


dormitory that night with a knife. It 
hung over us all like a blanket and left us 
so scared that we could hardly think 
straight. It didn’t make so much differ- 
ence about Bill; he was as bright as a 
whistle and was only down in his work 
because he had cut too many classes. And 
besides, he was just a substitute. But 
with Hal it was different; he was the best 
fellow in the world; but he was, too, some- 
thing of a bonehead, and there wasn’t a 
fellow in school who didn’t honestly believe 
that Hal only had half a chance to pass 
the exam. . Latin was his worst subject, 
and he wasn’t what you'd call a shining 
star in any of them. The game with Fair- 
mount was scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon, and without Hal, they would wallop 
the everlasting tar out of us. 

That was the situation. We didn’t have 
an idea in the world what we were going 
to do about it, but we were so miserable 
that we simply had to do something, so we 
all gathered in Jim Duncan’s room after 
study hour. Hal and Bill were there, and 
two other members of the hockey team, be- 
sides Jim and me. 

“It isn’t any use for me to try the 
exam,” Hal said for the fifth time, after 
we had been talking for a half hour. 

“You'll have to try it,” Jim urged. “It’s 
the only thing you can do.” 

“Oh, Ill try it all right,’ Hal answered. 
“But Tl flunk just as sure as I’m born.” 

That’s what we all thought, and after 
we'd talked it over again and made our- 
selves utterably miserable, Hal and Bill 
said they were going to bed, and left the 








room. It was then that Jim sprang his 
brilliant idea. 

“There’s only one way out of it,” he 
announced in a hushed tone, “and that’s for 
some one to help Hal in the exam.” 

The other two fellows at the conference 
were Phil Stone and MacMeehan, and they 
looked at Jim as if they thought he was 
crazy. 

“You don’t mean that Hal ought to skin, 
do you?” Phil asked. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean.” Jim spoke 
defiantly. “I—I don’t believe in cheating 
as a regular thing, but in a case like this, 
I think it’s all right.” 

“Why ?” 

“It’s a question of the school’s honor. 
Here we've been bragging about how we 
were going to beat Fairmount, and telling 
them that they wouldn’t stand a chance in 
the world. If they beat us now, even 
though we had a good excuse, we’d never 
hear the end of it. The prestige of Glen- 
wood is at stake.” 

I had not looked at it that way before, 
and there seemed to be something in what 
Jim said. We always prided ourselves at 
Glenwood on our school spirit, and it 
would be a mighty bitter dose for us to 
swallow if we were beaten Saturday. 
There wasn’t much love lost between us 
and Fairmount, and to make matters 
worse, they had beaten us in football just a 
few months before. Our whole school was 
clamoring for revenge and was counting 
upon the hockey team to get it. 

“This game on Saturday,” Jim continued 
earnestly, “is a bigger thing than any exam 
that was ever given. If Hal has time_to 
study, he'll catch up in his Virgil; but 
just now time is what he needs most, and 
he can’t get it. So the thing for him to do 
is to slip through this exam to-morrow and 
then study his head off to make up for it. 
If he does his best and passes the term’s 
work, that’s all the faculty cares about.” 

It didn’t sound right to me somehow, 
but Phil and Mac seemed to be convinced, 
so I kept my mouth closed. 

“How is he going to get through the 
exam?” Phil asked finally. 

“Why, by copying Bill's answers.” 

“But will Bill let him?” 

“He'll have to; it’s up to him to do it 
for the honor of the school.” 

“Humph!” Mae looked thoughtful. 
Perhaps he was thinking the same thing 
that I was. Bill was Hal’s rival for 
school leader, and he was also Hal’s sub- 
stitute in the hockey game. If Hal flunked 
the exam and couldn’t play against Fair- 
mount, Bill would get a chance at the lime- 
light. Even if he didn’t do very well, he 
could at least keep Hal from being the 
star. The fellows at Glenwood were a 
queer lot; they forgot easily, and if Bill 
played in the game and Hal didn’t, they 
might forget how much Hal had done in 
the other games and only remember that 
he had flunked out just before the biggest 
game of all. At any rate, Bill would 
stand a better chance for election if Hal 
didn’t play. 

T was a big question for Bill, but evi- 

dently Jim didn’t think so, for he sug- 
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gested that he and I go to Bill’s room and 
put it up to him. I would rather have 
kept out of it, but there wasn’t any excuse 
I could offer, so I went along. 

Bill was rather surprised at first, after 
Jim had told him why we came. 

“Why,” he said, “we might get caught, 
and then we’d both get expelled from 
school.” 

“You know there isn’t one chance in a 
hundred for such a thing to happen,” Jim 
answered. “Prof. Wilber never watches 
fellows when he gives exams; he just takes 
up a book and reads it until all the papers 
are handed in.” 

“But Hal and I will sit at different 
desks. How is he going to see my paper?” 

“He doesn’t have to see your regular 
paper. All you have to do is to write the 
translations out on scrap paper, copy 
them yourself and then pass them over to 
Hal.” ‘ 

“But suppose I don’t know the stuff?” 

“Oh, you know it all right. You’re a 
shark if you only want to be.” 

Bill was silent. He picked up a paper- 
cutter on his table and toyed with it ab- 
sently, just the flicker of a smile playing 
about his lips. It was hard for him, just 
as I knew it would be, for he was think- 
ing of the school leadership and of the 
etfect Hal’s absence would have on the 
election. I was mighty interested in what 
his decision would be. I wanted Hal to 
play so that we could beat Fairmount, but 
deep down in my heart I hoped that Bill 
would refuse, for he was the fellow I had 
decided to vote for, and I wanted him to 
be big enough to do the right thing. But 


. he was in a mighty peculiar position. If he 


said that he wouldn’t help Hal, the fellows 
would naturally think that he did it be- 
cause he knew it would hurt Hal’s chances 


the morning he looked as if he had spent 
a bad night. But just before the first 
class, he came up to Jim and me and told 
us that he had decided to help Hal through 
the exam. His face looked as if he was 
giving notice of his own funeral, and I 
guess that he was. He had done mighty 
good work during the football season and 
had been something of an idol, but hockey 
was the main sport during the winter and 
Hal had gradually taken his place as the 
biggest man in the class. It was hard for 
Bill, and I could imagine just what he went 
through with in the night. But Jim was 
elated. 

“It means that we’re going to beat Fair- 
mount,” he said to Bill. “Even though you 
won’t play, you’ve really wen that game 
for us.” 

That was a new way of looking at it; 
if the fellows knew about it, they would 
probably give Bill equal credit with Hal in 
the victory. But the worst of it was that 
we didn’t care to say a thing, for news 
spreads quickly around a%school like Glen- 
wood and the faculty would be likely to 
hear about it also. So all we could do 
was to keep still and await developments. 

The team held its final workout on Fri- 
day afternoon, but both Hal and Bill were 
absent cramming for the exam, and the 
play was listless. Jim and I watched the 
practice, and we realized more than ever 
how necessary Hal was if we were going 
to win. Watching the men batter the puck 
around I was almost glad that ‘Bill had 
decided the way he did. But I couldn’t 
quite help feeling a little disappointed in 
him. 

Supper was a rather gloomy affair. The 
fellows had, of course, heard about Hal’s 
condition, and there seemed to be a general 
feeling that he wouldn’t pass the exam. 


I guess he passed without any trouble.” 
His voice sort of choked toward the end, 
and suddenly he got up and left the room. 
But we waited around. Prof. Wilber 
would correct the papers right away and 
let us know about the result, and we 
wanted to find out before we went to bed. 
We were just waiting around, talking 
about everything but the hockey game, 
when Hal came in. He didn’t say any- 
thing either, just sat down and looked 
thoughtful. But Jim wasn’t to be denied. 

“How did you make out?” he asked. 

“Rotten !” 

Jim looked at me, doubt and amazement 
on his face. I was surprised, too; Bill 
had said that he had given his transla- 
tions to Hal, and things ought to have 
been fine. 

“Couldn’t you do the stuff?” Bill per- 
sisted. 

“One question out of five. 
won’t play to-morrow.” 

It wasn’t until then that I realized how 
much the game meant to Hal. He knew 
as well as we did that if he didn’t play 
he wouldn’t stand nearly so good a chance 
for the election to the school leadership. 
But what I couldn’t understand was how 
he had only answered one question when 
Bill had said that he had given him all 
the translations. I was still wondering 
about it when a call came for Hal from 
the office. When he had left the room, 
Jim turned to me. 

“Bill must have lost his nerve,” he said, 
“and only passed the first question. He— 
he was afraid to put Hal through.” 

I didn’t know of anything to say, so I 
kept still, and a moment later Hal came 
back. 

“It’s just as I thought,” he announced. 
“T got stuck.” 


I guess I 


“What!” Jim’s 








strengthen his 
own. If he did 
help, it would 
give Hal a chance 
to be the school 
hero and prob- 
ably insure him 
the school leader- 
ship. I wouldn’t 
have been Bill for 
a hundred dollars. 
Finally he 
looked up. 
“I’ve never 
skinned in an ex- 
am yet,” he said, 
“and I don’t like 
to start now.” 
But Jim came 
back with his 
argument about 
school spirit and 
how much it 
meant to Glen- 
wood to beat 
Fairmount, and 
ended with his 
point about Hal 
studying hard 
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voice was indig- 
nant. “Then Bill 
didn’t pass you 
the, papers, after 
all.” 

Hal looked up 

uickly. 
’ “Yen.” he said 
softiy. “Bill 
passed me the 
papers.” 

“But—but 
weren't they all 
right?” 

“T don’t know; 
I didn’t look at 
them.” 

“You didn’t 
look at them? 
Why?” 

Hal’s eyes 
were bluer than 
I have ever seen 
them. 

“Because it 
would have been 
cheating,” he an- 
swered, “and it 
would take more 
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afterwards and 


than a’ hockey 





making up for 
any irregularity 
about the exam. 

“In a case like this, you’d be justified in 
helping Hal,” he concluded. “You’re do- 
ing it for the school, and the school wants 
to get back at Fairmount for that foot- 
ball defeat.” 

But still Bill hesitated; he wanted time 
to think it over. 

“TI tell you what I'll do,” he said. “Ill 
sleep over it and let you know to-morrow.” 


E left him to himself after that, and 
when he came down to breakfast in 
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Hal Edson was about the whole show . 


After supper we went up to our rooms to 
study, and Hal and Bill went downstairs 
to take the test. We waited around until 
nine o’clock, and then Bill came in. He 
threw himself on the couch, never*saying a 
word, and from the look on his face I im- 
agined that he hadn’t given Hal his papers 
after all. Perhaps Jim was doubtful, too, 
but he wanted to make sure, so he asked 
Bill about it. 

“Yes, I gave them to Hal,” Bill answered 
shortly. “I knew the stuff pretty well and 


game to make me 
skin through an 
exam.” 
HERE was a gathering of crestfallen 
and rather sheepish looking fellows 
later that day. And there was rather 
heated discussion, too, principally by Jim. 
But nevertheless I voted for Hal Edson 
for school leader and the other fellows 
voted for him too, and elected him by a 
big majority. For Hal was man enough 
to face defeat when victory ,would have 
meant dishonor—and Bill wasn’t. 
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A Rest Cure~By DAN BEARD 


(Third Stretch) 











AST month two of the sheets 
of the journal were stuck 
together; the consequence 

red , was — the whole bunch 

on this restfu of us were sleeping in camp some 
> «ellie Edi- time before = ne ber it We 
; did break camp on October 15th, 
but instead of paddling down 

Cherry we paddled up to the out- 

let of Potchee Lake. There in 

the shade of the tall spruces, small balsams, and tall cedars we 
pitched camp and proceeded to go to housekeeping, after which 
we took a little trip down to where Little Cherry Creek runs 
in and went on an exploration up Little Cherry Creek. This 
was a great experience. We had to pull or force the canoe 
over seven beaver dams that morning; then to give Joe a little 
experience in pathfinding we put 
him and Mr. Vreeland ashore in 

a tangled wilderness and paddled 

off and left them, Joe being in- 

structed to guide Mr. Vreeland 

cross country to Potchee Lake. 
You suburban scouts and park 

campers should have been there 


(It certainly is 
wonderful what 
photographs Mr. 
Vreeland secured 











TELL you fellows, when you are in the woods 

you want to look out for sniffers. They are 
worse than black flies or mosquitoes, and they come 
in the night when the moon is almost hidden, the 
snow silently falling, and the great timber wolves 
are howling. Yes, that is the time the sniffer sniffs! 

For fear that you might not know a sniffer 
when you see one, the Chief has drawn one 
from memory; that is, memory aroused by Joe’s 
fervent description. Now, if you want to see a 
sniffer the best way to do it is to eat about four 
bowls of plum duff and a pound or two of bull moose meat. 
Don’t chew, just gobble down the food and then do to bed. 
If he don’t come under such conditions, write to Scout Van 
Vleck, care of ‘Boys’ Lire, and he will help you out. 

The sniffer, however, did not disturb us the next day, and he 
left no tracks that we could see 
in the snow. Isaac said it was 
nothing but a beaver; we know 
that beaver were splashing 
around every night in front of 
the camp, and in the morning the 
roots of the yellow waterlily or 
splatter dock, with fresh tooth 
marks of the beaver upon them, 








to see the problem we put up to Yy 

Joe Van Vleck to solve. Re- SS me. : a were floating all around in front 

member there was no sun shining pa. Pn — Aa SUSU WAMN lbog / of the camp. Joe, however, re- 

to give one the points of the com- “72% ‘hnivzy cent pa sd covered from the effects of the 

pass, and the dull leaden sky did ee Rs ee NZS sniffer sufficiently to cook break- 
; f-n> Cine: -— fast for us. This was another 








not have the points of the com- me 
pass marked on it. True, on the “AF 
ridges the top branches of all the cS 
pines point to the east, but Joe 
could not. see the ridges; he .«- 
could not even see twenty feet 
ahead of him, and although his 
companion, Mr. Vreeland, is an old wilderness man, he would 
rather have stayed out all night than to have helped Joe find 
his way home, because Joe is a pupil in the art of taking care 
of himself under all conditions, and this time he had to take 
care of himself and Mr. Vreeland. But he did it all right. 
Isaac and the Chief worked their way back to camp, got the 
fire to blazing, and the dinner cooking when they heard a 
shout, and there on the other side of the river was Mr. Vreeland 
with his guide, Joe Van Vleck. The scout had made good and 
thereafter was treated with more respect by his companions. 

That night Joe heard the sniffer. He sniffed around the 
tent where Joe and Mr. Vreeland were sleeping, then went 
over to the Chief’s tent and did some sniffing. None of us 
heard this sniffer but Joe; that is, we thought we did not 
until after Joe had told us all abcut it and how it sniffed at 
his tent and how it sniffed at Isaac’s tent and then went over 
to the Chief’s tent and sniffed, sniffed, sniffed—and this during 
the time that the wolves were howling over on the other side 
of the lake. Then the Chief remembered he did hear the 
sniffer; he even remembered how it looked when it sniffed at 
his tent. 









stunt we required of him to 
prove he was worth while. He 
made the corn bread and cooked 
the oatmeal and also made a stew. 
It wasn’t a bad breakfast, con- 

, sidering that he cooked it and 
none of us felt ill after eating it. Even Isaac made no audible 
suggestions, and after wiping our mouths with a piece of birch 
bark we left camp, Joe and Mr. Vreeland: off cross country 
for a hike and Isaac and the Chief off cross lake for a paddle. 

The Chief found the ruins of an old lumber camp that had 
been caught in the path of a forest fire, and in the camp were 
the fresh tracks of a big bull moose, also numerous tracks of 
cow moose, also a number of old axe blades which Isaac put 
in the canoe to use as wedges in splitting logs. After that 
they paddled carefully around the lake, stealing silently up on 
the wild ducks feeding in the sedges, to send them quacking 
with dismay when they realized that their greatest enemy, man, 
was within shot of them. ae 

They found the skeleton of a moose on the shore and met 
beaver swimming with just their heads above water. 

They paddled down to the brulé country near the inlet port- 
age and here again saw fresh tracks of moose. The tracks led 
into the stream, which the animals had evidently crossed, so 
with the utmost caution and care they paddled across the 
stream and followed the shore line of the lake until suddenly 
a little bay opened to their view, the shore of which was covered 
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with yellow grass. Back of that was the almost black forest. 
This was not an uncommon sight. What made the men hold 
their breath and stop the canoe’s progress with their paddles 
was not the yellow grass or black forest, but the sight of a 
bull moose, two cows and a calf, the latter about the size of 
a horse. The calf was having the time of its young life, romp- 
ing and splashing in the water with its papa, its mama and 
its step-mama—or it might have been its aunt. The family con- 
nections of any given group of moose are not matters of proof. 

This was a great 
sight; the canoe 
was not more than 
a hundred or a hun- 
dred and_ twenty- 
five feet from them, 
but the moose paid 
little attention to 
the men. True, one 
of the: big cows put 
her ears up and 
looked at them in- 
quiringly for a 
while, but what she 
said was ugg-oh-ah! 
which apparently 
meant, it’s all right, 
for the others went 
on playing. This 
they did by ducking 
themselves com- 
pletely under water, 
then emerging and 
shaking the water 
in showers around 
them, as they ca- 
vorted and danced. 
Sometimes. one 
would strike the water vicious blows 
with its fore foot, practicing up for the 
time when it might get some hunter or 
Indian down and beat him to a jelly 
with its sharp hoofs or hammer the 
liver out of some impudent gray wolf. 

Sometimes they would box with each 
other and rear upon their hind legs 
while they struck with their fore legs. 

The moose party certainly had a 
great time and we did not disturb it, 
and when the animals got tired of play 
they went crashing through the burnt 
wood a short distance, then. settled 
down to a dignified walk, after which 
they selected a warm place on the hill- 
side to catch the rays of the sun, which 
had come out for the first time since 
we had reached the north, and there 
Isaac and the Chief left them. 

The sight of the ruffed grouse drum- 
ming was worth the trip, but the moose 
at play was worth two trips. It would 
be base flattery to say that these ani- 
mals were graceful, but it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that they were funny, 
forceful and intensely interesting. I 
am sure the Chief and Isaac are very 
much indebted to Mr. Moose and the 
ladies and children of his family. The 
canoe men paddled back to camp where 
they arrived about 2:80. 


A the big balsam trees are dead in 
this section and have been dead for 


about twenty-five years, but the younger How the béaver would have looked had he worn 
a Scout hat 


balsams anywhere from five to thirty 
feet high are plentiful and flourishing. 
It was from boughs of these that we made our beds and 
covered the floors of our tent; that is, Scout Van Vleck and 
Scout Commissioner Vreeland covered their tent floor with 
them, but the Chief had a floor cloth in his tent and by pitch- 
ing it over a nice heap of balsam boughs it not only kept the 
floor cloth dry and made it soft to walk upon, but what was 
more important, it covered all the stones and sticks which 
otherwise hurt one’s feet. 

When the other two of our party came in from their hike 
they reported many: interesting discoveries, and the killing of 
a great northern shrike. The shrike, you know, is the butcher 
bird that kills all the other birds and hangs them on thorns 
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The Chief speculates on the alleged brain power of the beaver 





or barbed wire fences; he is a sort of Prussian Kaiser who 
delights in wanton slaughter, and if you ever heard one attempt 
to sing (a butcher bird not the Kaiser), you would take a 
machine gun and go after him right away. He and the raven 
that daily flew over our camp never had their voices trained 
for the opera. 

The next day the Chief accompanied Isaac to some of the 
beaver lakes where Isaac set some traps. To reach the laké 
they paddled up the head of a bay, then followed a little 
winding creek. 

How do you sup- 
pose they knew that 
there was a beaver 
lake up there? It 
had not been visited 
by anyone of our 
party, it could not 
be seen from the 
shore; there exists 
no map of it. But 
in this slough the 
grass showed marks 
of a_ recent flood. 
The only way this 
flood could have 
been produced at 
that time was by the 
breaking of a dam 


somewhere. Here is 
where _ woodcraft 
comes in. There 


were no people 
there, no mill dams, 
consequently if a 
dam was broken it 
must have been a 
beaver dam; _ fur- 
thermore, it must have been a dam that 
held a considerable quantity of water. 
So certain were they that the lake was 
there that they followed up the slough 
as far as their canoes could go, then 
took a gane trail over very rough brulé 
country, and at last struck the green 
woods and a double beaver dam. There 
was an old dam with large trees grow- 
ing on it, trees at least twenty-five or 
thirty years old, and back of it was 
the present dam, neatly constructed of 
brush and weighted with stones and 
plastered with mud. It was worth the 
trip to the north to see this dam; in 
fact, everything that they met was 
worth the trip up there to see. There 
was quite a large body of water back 
of the dam, and the dam was built in 
the most approved manner to withstand 
the pressure of water. It was built in 
a curve or the form of an arch lying 
prone on the ground with the convex 
side against the current. 

Cutting a pole about twelve or four- 
ten feet long, Isaac thrust it into the 
mud inside the dam, fastened the trap 
to it by its chain, then broke a little 
of the dam away and set the trap on 
the dam in the broken place. He knew 
that the beaver would come back to 
mend the dam, then the cruel trap 
would grab him; but he would not suffer 
long for he would jump for the water, 
where the trap weighted with sinkers 
would drown him, even before he could 
remember all the trees he had cut down. 


ge don’t waste any sympathy over this particular beaver. 
The Chief has been scolded good and plenty by kind- 
hearted, unthinking people who pay high prices for fur 
muffs, cloaks, scarfs and gloves as well as robes for their 
automobiles, but are down on the cruel men and boys who 
trap the animals. The Chief seldom, if ever, traps animals 
(or kills them, either, for that matter), but he does wear furs 
and he does tell how to set traps sometimes. He will, however, 
quit both when these good people promise not to wear the 
skins of animals. Of course, it is wrong to take life unneces- 
sarily, and we did not take this beaver’s life unnecessarily, so 
we are all right. But to tell the truth, we were disappointed 
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when the trap was later found 
to be empty, for all our appe- 
tites were whetted for some 
beaver tail soup. 


EAVING the trail for the 
present we took another 
game trail and waded through 
the snow-laden bushes of 
Labrador Sea to the edge of 
a lonely lake, a lake that was 
in the same condition when old 
Columbus bumped unexpected- 
ly on America. There were 
two beaver houses on the other 
side of the lake, but no signs 
of axe marks or tracks of man. 
All around the edge of the 
lonely lake the trees had been 
cut down by beaver, the birches, 
the alders and some balsams, 
and each tree had fallen to- 
wards the lake! This, the old 
naturalists used to say, was 
the result of the plans of the 
beaver, to make it easy for 
them to roll the logs into the 
water needed to build their dam. 


We are all willing to admit that the beaver is the best wood- 
crafter, or rather the best handicrafter in the woods, but we 
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where skyscrapers are pursuin 
if people knew how to do it, there is no doubt that the water- 
fronts of a city would be covered with leaning towers of Pisa. 
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must not give him credit for 
too much brains. A careful ex- 
amination of the tree shows 
that the beaver simply cut them 
down and inasmuch as all the 
trees leaned towards the lake, 
they could not fall in any other 
direction. 

You have doubtless noticed 
that plants always seek the 
light. In a dense forest the 
trees always shoot up trying 
to reach the light. But at the 
edge of a clearing on the shores 
of a lake or stream they lean 
out away from the shade be- 
hind them in search of fresh 
air and sunshine of the open 
space. ‘ 

Sitting around the camp-fire 
we often wondered why the 
trees, which are so fond of the 
open fresh air and sunshine, 
should herd together in such 
crowds. We made up our minds 
that trees did not have any more 
sense than people in the cities 
exactly the same tactics. And, 


Author of “Don Strong, of tihe Wolff lPaxtirol ” 
Illustrated by Walt Louderback 


CHAPTER VII (Continued) 


HEN Don hurried onto the field 
Saturday afternoon Tim stood 
with his hands in his pockets and 
had very little to say. His mouth 
was a trifle tight, and his eyes rather hard. 

“When shall we go into the woods for 
that signalling?” Don asked. 

Tim shrugged his shoulders. 

“Monday or Tuesday?” 

But Tim was still indifferent. 
nearer. 

“If 
said 

“Me sore? 
used to it.” 

“Now, Tim 

Tim walked away. He told himself that 
he was through. Not through with the 
Scouts, but through with going down to 
Don’s yard as though he were a poodle 
dog being taught new tricks. 

He made up his mind that he would not 
stop practicing. Nobody was going to get 
a chance to say that he was to blame if 
anything happened this time. All next 
morning he wig-wagged in his yard. After 
dinner he went at it again. The work was 
cruelly monotonous. 

“There,” he said grimly when at last he 
quit; “I bet Don didn’t practice that much 
today.” 


All at once a voice whispered to him, 
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Don came 


you're sore about what Ritter 


” 





Why should I get sore? I’m 





“How could Don practice? He receives. 
He must have somebody to send to him.” 

“Aw!” Tim growled, “let him go get 
somebody to send to him.” 

Somehow, that didn’t seem to answer. 
Next afternoon, when he ‘began his self- 
imposed task of signalling, the flag seemed 
like lead in his hands. He sat on the chop- 
ping block outside the kitchen door and 
stared ahead. A long time later he sighed 
and .walked around to the front gate. 

“I’m a boob for doing it,” he said, and 
stopped short. In a minute he went on 
again, slowly, doubtfully—but on. 

All the way to Don’s house the old ques- 
tions pricked him sharply. Why had he 
been shifted? Just to be watched? What 
would Don say to him now? 





BACK CHAPTERS 

ee" and mischievous Tim ee | 

aspires to be leader of the Wolf Patrol, 
but Don Strong is elected instead. Tim is re- 
sentful and determined not to be “bossed” by 
Don, so he sets out to make trouble. He 
spoils meetings and is the cause of the Wolves 
dropping from first to third place in a three 
months’ contest for a cup offer by Scout- 
master Wall. He tries Don’s strength and 
patience in every way and Don is greatly wor- 
ried and depressed. 

In the first aid test Tim hk a blunder 
which puts the Wolves’ still further behind in 
their score and sobers him so that he decides 
to do better. He consents to practice with 
Don for the signaling test. Things go better 
until a tactless remark from a younger Scout 
touches Tim’s sensitive pride again, and makes 
him view Don’s friendly advances with gloomy 
suspicion. 











Don, working on the lawn said: “Hello, 
Tim. Wait until I tack on this screening, 
will you?” . 

But the patrol leader’s heart was beating 
fast. 

Though Tim was ready to work, he-was 
far from being in a friendly state of mind. 
His flag wig-wagged short three and four- 
word messages that Don could carry in his 
head without resorting to pad and pencil. 
At four o’clock the work was over. 

“Want to go to the woods tomorrow?” 
Tim asked gruffly. 

Don nodded eagerly. 

“All right; I'll be around at one o’clock.” 
He turned on his heel and was gone. 

Don went indoors dejectedly. Barbara 
was mixing biscuit in the kitchen. He 
stood in the doorway and blurted out the 
doings of the past few days. 

“Nothing there to worry about,” Bar- 
bara said brightly. “Be honest, now. How 
did Tim act a couple of months ago when- 
ever any thing displeased him?” 

“He kicked things around.” 

“And now he comes here and works.” 

“Gosh!” said Don in a relieved voice, 
“that’s so. I didn’t think of it like that.” 
Even Tim’s crabbiness on the next day’s 
trip did not dampen his spirits. There was 
a thicket a mile from town. They selected 
this spot for their work. 

The light was different from the open. 
Somehow everything seemed changed. 
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In the regular weekly game on the village field, Tim backed him up faultlessly. 


Messages were harder to read. It was fine 
practice. 

“I’m glad you thought of that,” Don said 
on the way home. 

Tim’s stiffness melted a little. It was 
hard to be standoffish with a boy who kept 
praising your judgment. 


A though by instinct, that night saw a 
gathering of the patrols at troop head- 
quarters. Telegraph instruments, and dry 
batteries and coils of wire, were laid to- 
gether for the morrow’s hike. The trek 
wagon was hauled from the old barn in 
back of Mr. Wall’s house. The tents were 
carried from the same place and laid in 
the wagon. The lanterns, swinging under- 
neath, were cleaned and filled and put back 
on their hooks. 

At first Tim had hung on the outskirts 
of the crowd. But it was impossible to re- 
sist for long the glamour of these prepara- 
tions. The trek wagon, the tents, the 
night lanterns, all helped to stir his quick 
bleod. 

“Say,” called a voice, “how are you 


Wolves going to manage about Alex 
Davidson. He works in the store. Is he 
going on the hike?” 

“No,” said Don. 

“Well, how about the signalling?” 

“He has half a day off Friday. He'll 


come out Friday afternoon.” 

At 12:30 o’clock next day the last scout 
was there, haversack and blanket on his 
back, ax and canteen on his hip. 

At 12:55 the bugle blew. The scouts fell 
into line. - 

“Each patrol,” said Mr. Wall, “will take 
its turn hauling the trek wagon. The 
Wolves first.” 

Don’s patrol dropped back. 

Tim threw himself joyously into the 
work of hauling the wagon. When Mr. 
Wall ordered route step and the discipline 
of the hike gave way to laughter and song, 
Tim’s voice rose above all the others. 

He felt like dancing in the road. The 
first hill found him impatient to run the 
wagon to the top. His zeal caused a 
quickened pace. Qh, there was no loafing 
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or shrinking today! He was another Tim. 

At the end of a half mile the Foxes took 
the load. Tim strode on with a swinging 
step. His doubts were vanishing. Not 
once had Don tried to force him to do 
what he did not want to do. If there was 
some hidden reason for switching him from 
Alex, it should show itself now, shouldn’t 
it? Maybe he had been wrong all along. 

Don fell into step with him. “How about 
some practice in the woods this afternoon, 
Tim?” 

“Sure.” Tim’s eyes danced. 
first if we win this time.” 

When the call came for the Wolves to 
take the wagon again, he was the first to 
reach the shaft and made lively work of 
the next half mile. The relief found Bob- 
bie Brown gasping and wilted. 

“Gee!” said Tim; “you’re packing too 
heavy a load for a runt. Here, [ll take 
your blanket.” 

Bobbie straightened his shoulders. 
all right. I id 

“Aw! forget it.” Tim turned him around 
and unstrapped the blanket, and stuck it 
under his arm. “Feels better, doesn’t it?” 

“Y—yes,” said Bobbie. 

Mr. Wall saw what happened and smiled 
quietly. 

After a time the jokes and the laughter 
stopped. They were approaching Lone- 
some Woods. A mile from camp Mr. Wall 
halted the column. 

“Volunteers to go forward and cut fire- 
wood,” he called. 

There was a rush for the scoutmaster. 
Tim got there first. 

“The Wolves have it,’ Mr. Wall decided. 


“We'll be 


“Tm 





WO minutes later the Wolf patrol 
plunged into the woods with a whoop. 
Presently they all drew together and 
listened. The place was still—ghostly still. 
The air was cooler, and heavier, and—and 
different. 
“Gee!” said Bobbie. 
here, isn’t it?” 
The ring of the axes chased away the 
quiet. The firewood became a small pile, a 
great pile, and then a fat, clumsy pyramid. 


“It is lonesome in 


“Hello there, Wolves,” came a faint hail. 

The troop had arrived. The woods rang 
with high-pitched shouts and cries. 

The problem now was to find a camp 
site. Scouts swung out in all directions. 
One group tried to advance the wagon. 
The wheels would get tangled in clumps of 
underbrush and at last it could be ad- 
vanced no further. The Foxes found a 
clearing. A brook ran at one end. The 
ground slope insured good drainage in case 
of rain. The Wolves went back to bring 
in their firewood, and the Eagles and the 
Foxes lugged tents and equipment from 
the trek wagon. 

Tim’s blood ran riot in his veins. As he 
carried in the last of the kindling, the sec- 
ond tent arose against the background of 
trees. When the last tent was up and the 
last rope guyed Mr. Wall’s watch showed 
four o’clock. Supper cooking would start 
at five. There was an hour in which to 
string telegraph wires. 

“The message,” Mr. Wall said, “will be 
received here. Do not get too close to each 
other with your instruments.” 

Scouts hustled out to the trek wagon for 
batteries, wire, and instruments. Tim 
staked a claim for the Wolves’ receiving 
station. 

“How much wire must each patrol have 
out?” Andy Ford asked. 

“Two hundred feet,” was the answer. 

Eagles and Foxes gathered and broke 
into clamorous discussion. How should 
the wire be measured? Don gathered his 
patrol and took them aside. 

“Andy has a fifty-foot tape. We’ll meas- 
ure as we unwind. Bobbie, you stay here 
and hold this end. Come on, fellows.” 

Into the dense growth of trees they 
wormed their way. It was slow work pass- 
ing the wire through the branches. Tim 
climbed and shinned his way from limb to 
limb like a monkey. Wherever the wire 
was laid it was fastened in place with rub- 
ber tape. 

About one hundred and twenty-five feet 
were out when the Scoutmaster’s whistle 
sounded the recall.. The scouts came back 
to camp. There was a comparison of re- 
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sults. The Eagles had strung about seven- 
ty feet of wire, and the Foxes less than 
sixty. 

Fires were lighted, and pots and pans 
appeared. 

“Some feast!” said Tim as he took his 
place in the circle of Wolves. He was one 
of them—at home. 


HERE was still some daylight left 
after dishes had been washed and put 
away, and the supper refuse burned. 
Teams from the three patrols scrambled 
for their signal flags. Semaphore and 
Morse practice lasted until the light failed. 
The nightfire grew brighter in the dark- 
ness. A hush fell over the camp. The 
boys formed a circle about the blaze. 

There was discussion of the morrow’s 
contest, but the voices were subdued. Mr. 
Wall told an Indian story. The Scouts 
drew closer to the fire, and Bobbie 
glanced back over his shoulder. After 
a time heads began to nod. 

“Time to turn in,” said the Scout- 
master. “Better fill your canteens. 
You may want a drink during the 
night.” 

The brook was a hundred yards 
away, out in the darkness—and this 
was Lonesome Woods. Bobbie said 
he never took a drink during the night. _ 


“Aw!” cried Tim, & j 
“let’s get down fra. 
there and fill them vt ae 
up.” in é ht 

He led the way. eh ded 
Bobbie decided 4 


that he might need 
a drink after all. 
Twenty minutes 
later they were all 
in the tents. Out at the dying campfire 
the bugler sounded “Taps.” As the mourn- 
ful notes echoed, more than one scout, un- 
der his blanket, felt gooseflesh. 
Ordinarily in camp the first.night is one 
of restlessness. But Chester Troop was 
tired. For a while voices sounded faintly. 
They zrew fitful and yawny. Finally they 
ceased. The camp was asleep under the 
stars. 


And then the bugle blew again. Rev- 


eille! The scouts tumbled out to a new 
world. The darkness was gone. Lone- 
some Woods was no longer spooky. The 


whole world smelled clean and green and 
damp and sweet. 

Breakfast was rushed. 
phore teams practiced frantically. 
everything lay a fever of preparation. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Wall sent a squad to 
take down the tents and pack them away 
in the trek wagon. Another squad brought 
wood and water. The camp prepared for 
dinner. 

It was a happy, noisy meal. 

“Clean camp for the contests,” Mr. Wall 
ordered next. 

Empty cans and refuse went flying into 
the fire, to be raked out later and buried. 
Presently the last sign of litter was gone. 
The scouts waited expectantly. 

“Telegraphy first,” said the Scoutmaster. 
He handed a sealed envelope to each sen- 
der. “There’s your message. Read it 
Off 


Morse and sema- 
Over 


when you get to your instrument. 
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you go. A bugle blast will be the signal 
to start. Speed and accuracy will count.” 

After a wait, Mr. Wall nodded to the 
bugler and the woods echoed to a clear 
blast. 


LMOST at once telegraph instruments 
began to click.. Andy, with puckered 
eyes, bent down and wrote slowly. The 
Scout at the Fox receiver was supremely 
confident, but the Eagle Scout seemed 
worried and harassed. 
To the watching boys, it was impossible 
to tell who was ahead. The minutes 
passed. The excitement grew. All at once 











the Fox scout sprang to his feet and came 
running to Mr. Wall with his paper. 

Almost immediately Andy came run- 
ning toward the Scoutmaster. Two min- 
utes later the Eagle Scout came forward 
reluctantly. 

“It’s fierce!” he said in disgust. 
doesn’t make sense nohow.” 

The message had been “A hundred men 
searched the hills for the Indian.” The 
Fox scout had made but one error. Andy 
had made four, and the Eagle scout had 
twisted the message into a knot. 

“Well,” said Tim, “that gives us three 
points for second place. Now, if Alex 
gets here ‘i 

The calling cry of the Wolves sounded 
faintly. 

“Alex!” said Tim, and shrieked an an- 
swer. Andy and Bobbie went out to meet 
the newcomer and show him the way. 
Presently they led him into camp. He had 
ridden to Lonesome Woods on his bicycle, 
and had ridden hard. He was hot, dusty 
and thirsty. 

After half an hour’s rest on the grass 
he was ready. The semaphore signalling 
started. 

All three patrols scored perfect mes- 
sages, but the Foxes finished first, the 
Wolves second, and the distracted Eagles 
last. 


“It 





“That gives the Foxes 10 points and us 


6,” said Bobbie. “The Eagles‘have 2.” 

Don shook his head uneasily. The Foxes 
had been in the lead ever since the last 
contest. If they won this time they would 
be out so far in front that it would be al- 
most impossible to catch them. 

It was time for the Morse. Tim put his 
flag under his arm and went out to his 
station. Ritter went along to read the 
message to him word for word so that 
there would be no loss of time. Bobbie, at 
the receiving end, was to write the mes-~ 
sage as Don called him the letters. 

Ritter tore open the envelope and took 
out the paper. 

“How long?” Tim demanded. 

“Eleven words.” Tim reached out his 
hand and Ritter drew back. “Never mind 
reading it. Just send what I give you. 
You won’t get twisted thinking about the 
next word because you won’t know what 
it is.” 





Tim did not 
argue. He could 
see Bobbie lying 
on the ground 
with pad and 
pencil, and Don 
crouched on one 
knee above him. 
Gee! when would 
the bugle blow? 

“Don’t go too 
fast,” Ritter said 
huskily. 

Tim scarcely 
heard. He and 
Don had made no 
mistakes the last 
time they prac- 
ticed. How would 
it be now on the 
day of the real 
thing? 

“T - a-a-a-a, ta, 
ta,” sounded the 
bugle. 

“Ever y— a 
cried Ritter. 

Tim sent the 


He had 

ridden to word. His hands 
Lonesome gripped the flag 
Woods on his staff with a nerv- 
bicycle. ous, straining 


strength. 


“ 





patriot—” 

This word followed the first. 
" places his al]——" 
Tim was breathing hard. 

m at the service Y 

His throat was dry. 

“___of. his 

Tim’s arms trembled. Was there much 


more? 
“ 


> 
































country,” said Ritter as though he 
couldn’t get the word out fast enough. 
“End of message.” 

Tim fronted his flag three times. He 
saw Bobbie hand the message to Don, and 
Don race over to Mr. Wall. 

“We're first in,’ cried Ritter. 
on, Tim.” 

But Tim was suddenly afraid. He 
dropped the flag and pretended that his 
shoe laces were loose. Ritter ran ahead. 
He was still fussing when cries of “O you 
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Foxes! What’s the matter 
Foxes?” brought him to his feet. 


with the 


He walked in hurriedly. Ritter met 
him. 

“You had three mistakes, Tim,” he said 
sadly. 

“I had three mistakes?” Tim cried 
angrily. 

“Well, we had three mistakes. The 


Foxes were perfect again. They’re sharks 
on signalling. The Eagles were last.” 

Tim went over to Don. “Let’s see that 
message.” He read it under his breath. 
“Every batriot blaces his all at the sereice 
of his country.” 


_ FOXES were still skylarking 
when he handed back what Bobbie had 
written. He looked around at the mem- 
bers of his own patrol. Bobbie shifted his 
eyes. Wally tried to smile that it wasn’t 
a bad showing at all. Tim turned away 
slowly, went over to his equipment and 
began to roll his blanket for the homeward 
march. All the sunshine and the frolic 
and the outdoor freshness was gone from 
the day. 

He was sure that he 
had sent the message 
right. He couldn’t 
send an e for a v, be- 
cause e was the sim- 
plest letter in the Morse 
alphabet—just a single 
dash. And as for send- 
ing two bs where he 
should have sent two 
ps 

















“I didn’t,” he mut- 
tered wrathfully. “Théy 
think I did because——” 

His face clouded with 
swift suspicion, and the 

blanket dropped from 
his hands. He had been 
telling himself for two 
days that there had 
been no hidden reason 
for Don taking him as 
a partner, but now he 
knew the truth. Don 
had wanted him as the 
goat. If any mistakes 
were made, he would 
be the one to be blamed, 
just as he was being 
blamed. Wasn’t he 
good - for - nothing Tim 
Lally, the fellow who always spoiled 
things? Oh, what a wooden-head he had 
been! And how easily Don had fooled him! 

“If I say I sent the message right,” Tim 
told himself bitterly, “they'll say I’m just 
trying to crawl out of a hole and blame it on 
somebody else. Anyway, I can’t prove I 
was right.” He reached for the blanket 
again, and. caught Don’s eyes. “Laughing 
at me,” he raged inwardly. 

The patrol leader was far from laugh- 
ing. He could not understand, either, how 
a scout could send ane for av. He thought 
of going to Tim and asking questions. But 
what could he say? He could see that Tim 
was sore. If the red-haired Scout misun- 

derstood and got on his ear there might be 
all kinds of trouble. Perhaps it was best 
to let him alone. 
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And so a situation that should have been 
cleared up at once, was left to ache and 
to gnaw. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DON’S CHOICE 


HE jubilant Foxes found enough 

flour to make a paste, and enough 

paper for a sign, which they reckless- 
ly pasted on a blanket. The sign read: 





EE intel cniuabhehiiad 12217, 
OTT IEE 
WOLVES ...... + sietbicheiaquise 127y, 











They carried it spread out like a banner 
all the way home. 

The pleasure of this hike back to Chester 
was a bit one-sided. The Foxes enjoyed 
themselves hugely, but every other Scout 
was sober with his own thoughts. The 
Eagles were convinced that they were out 
of the race. Don and Andy Ford were 
trying to take some comfort from the fact 
that they had four week’s 
yet in which to overtake 
the Foxes. Nobody no- 
ticed that Tim, a 
bubbling scource of 


energy yes- 
terday, was 
now sour 


and glum. 





- and had ridden hard. 


It was not until next day that Don no- 
ticed any change. In the regular weekly 
game on the village field, Tim backed him 
up faultlessly; but on the bench the 
catcher edged away and sat at the end 
with the score-keeper. 

“Good night!” Don muttered. “What is 
it this‘time?” He was becoming used to 
Tim’s blowing hot one minute and cold 
the next. By to-morrow, he reflected, this 
rather uncertain Scout would probably 
be running around again like a loose 
cyclone. 

Besides, Don had something to worry 
about just then, something so acute that 
it could not be shared with another worry. 
His pitching was undergoing violent as- 
sault. He was sure he had plenty of stuff 
on the ball. Nevertheless, the rival team 


— = ne 








was lacing his best efforts to all parts of. 
the field. 

The end of the game returned him a 
loser. 

“Can’t win them all,” Ted Carter said 
philosophically. “They seemed to hit every- 
thing to-day, Tim, didn’t they?” 

“Everything,” said Tim. He took his 
sweater from the bench and started for 
home. 


ON had a notion to follow. Instead, 

after a moment, he walked off with 
several of the players. So long as Tim was 
losing his scrappiness, what was the use of 
fussing over him? Probably by to-morrow, 
or Monday, whatever was biting him would 
have stopped and he would come around to 
discuss the ifs of the contest, and the what- 
might-have-happened. It dawned on Don, 
vaguely, that he had not heard Tim say a 
word about what had occurred at Lone- 
some Woods. 

Tim did not come around,—either on 
Monday or Tuesday. Wednesday Don met 
him at the field for the regular mid-week 
practice. 

“Where have you been keeping yourself, 
Tim?” 

“No place.” 

“You haven’t been around since——’ 

“No,” Tim broke in bitterly, “and I’m 
not coming around. Nobody can make a 
booby of me twice.” 

Don’s face sobered. This wasn’t the old 
time Tim of passing moods. This was 
more like the blustering Tim who had once 
overawed the Wolf Patrol. 

“Who made a boob of you?” 

“You did. Oh, don’t look so innocent; 
you can’t work it the second time. Take 
me for a partner. Then, if anything went 
wrong in the contest, everybody would say 
that Don Strong couldn’t have made a mis- 
take—oh, no! It must have been Tim 
Lally, because he’s always queering things. 
And they did say it?” 

“Who did?” 

“Ritter. ‘Too bad you made those mis- 
takes, Tim.’ I ought to have whanged him 
one in the eye. How did he know whether 
I made any mistake?” 


“You’ve got this wrong,” Don cried. 
“ey ” 


? 


“Sure I’ve got it wrong,” Tim mocked. 
His voice changed wrathfully. “But I 
didn’t have the message wrong, and don’t 
you forget it. I know my code. I sent the 
message right. Do you think I’d send an 
e for a v0?” 

“Do you think I wouldn’t know an e?” 
Don asked. 

Tim was staggered. He hadn’t thought 
of that—that an e would be as simple to 
Don, receiving, as it would be to him, send- 
ing. 

“Aw!” he said recklessly, “it’s a trick. 
You can’t fool me again. If you’re going 
to pitch, get busy, or else I’ll go home.” 

Don pitched. He decided that there was 
no use in arguing with Tim now. Besides, 
he wanted time to think. 

He had saved the message that Bobbie 
had written. That night he took it from 


‘his bureau drawer. 


“Every batriot,” he read aloud, “blaces 
(Continued on page 61) 
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ARY, the cook on Miss Spreggs’s 

farm, was not constructed to 

win plaudits on the stage for her 

face, contour, or vivacity; but 
the strain on the belt of Johnnie Kelly’s 
breeches, after one week of feeding, gave 
proof that Mary could cook. ge tig en 
ly, when every other “hand” on the farm 
swore to a backache or a game knee as an 
excuse for inability to drive Mary to town 
on Saturday night, Johnnie wisely stepped 
forward. 

“I kin drive any plug on dis ranch, Miss 
Spreggs,” he announced. 

“A lot you know about horses!” returned 
the woman farmer. “Didn’t I ketch you in 
the, manger yisterday with your feet 
braced agin the hay rack tryin’ to push 
the collar over poor Sampson’s head wrong 
side up?” 

“"S all rigght 
now. Upside down Br 
is der right side Pe 
up for a_ horse- 
collar till you git 
it behind his ears; 
den you spin it 
around like screw- 
in’ up a nut. I 
know now. But I 
kin drive. [Ive 
drove an ash-cart 
and a grocery 
wagon many’s the 
time.” 

Mary’s cow - like 
expressed bashful grati- 
tude to Johnnie when 
Miss Spreggs surren- 
dered. 

“There ain’t much dan- 
ger,” conceded Miss 
Spreggs. “Sampson ain’t 
likely to move too fast for you. 
Johnnie, take her.” 

Johnnie found the woman farmer's pre- 
diction only too well verified. It was 
three miles to town. While Mary, in all 
the grandeur of her Sunday best, sat 
stiffly beside him in the. buckboard, John- 
nie wore himself into a temper slapping 
the reins on Sampson’s tough rump for 
Miss Spreggs had assured herself that no 
whip went out with the rig. Sampson 
could plow steadily all day long, and 
Sampson had learned, years before, that 
trotting is not the proper gait for plow- 
ing. It was horse sense, therefore, to con- 
clude that walking was the proper speed 
for all activities. 






eyes 


Go ahead, 
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__Anuthoy of the “Johnmie Kells” 
- eahaaia se by Frank J. Rigney 


Johnnie was still strenuously endeavor- 
ing to’¢hange Sampson’s mind upon the 
subject of speed when from behind came 
the warning of an automobile, not the tim- 
id, apologizing, croupy cough of a tin Liz- 
zie, but the imperious “Too-WOO-Hoo!” 
of a Prince Regent. It came so unex- 
pectedly that Johnnie went up in the air 


as if a pin had been stuck into him, 
Sampson jumped trembling to one side 
of the road, and the frightened Mary 


threw her arms around Johnnie, her hat 
falling over one ear. The auto shot by 
in a whirl of dust. 
“Johnnie Kelly !—OO—oo!—Johnnie !” 
The greeting came from the passing 
car; and Johnnie, struggling to®free him- 
self from Mary’s convulsive embrace, 
managed to release his head sufficiently to 
glimpse a golden-haired gir: now standing 
up and waving her hand over the back of 
the speeding car as it spun around a bend 
and out of sight. 
Mary came to herself. She released the 
boy hurriedly and, overcome 
with consternation and mor- 
tification at her own conduct, 
moved over to the end of the 
seat. There in em- 
barrassed silence 
she sat, stiff as old 
cheese, while John- 
nie vented his feel- 
‘ ings on the horse 
and the driver of 
the automobile. 
“Them chuffers 
tink they own the 
hull road!” he 
growled. “A horse 
ain’t got no rights 
no more. Giddap, 
Sampson, you old 
skate! giddap!” 
And he slapped the 
horse’s rump with 
the ends of the lines. 


OHNNIE had lived, literally, on the 

streets of New York. The cramped 
four-room flat that he, his mother, and his 
father called “home,” was merely a place 
to eat and sleep. Consequently, rubbing 
against the rough edges in the canyons of 
the Big City, Johnnie had been sharpened 
to a keenness that those leading a more 
sheltered life seldom attain. Poise and 
quickness of wits were the weapons that 
had acquired for him. security and happi- 
ness. At this particular moment, however, 
he was flabbergasted. 

“Hang a woman, anyhow!” 
“Ketched bein’ hugged by a 
Mary! Oh, prunes!” 

Had it been anyone else in the auto but 


he thought. 
muff like 









that particular girl, it would have been 
bad enough; but Johnnie had recognized 
the golden curls of Geo’gia Carter, the 
prettiest girl in Public School 199, Man- 
hattan, a dainty Southern miss of his own 
age, a fdvorite with teachers and pupils 
alike. Furthermore, she was the one girl 
with whom Master Kelly, by several tricks 
of fate, had become well acquainted. Re- 
peatedly he had told himself and his teas- 
ing classmates that he had no use for 
girls, especially Geo’gia; but he found 
himself measuring the other girls’ attain- 
ments and personal attractions by com- 
parison with this self-same Geo’gia. “That's 
because the whole school does,” had been 
his excuse. 

And Geo’gia had to be the one to catch 
him .in his embarrassing clinch with the 
kitchen-maid! 

“G’long, you old hat-rack!” he shouted 
at Sampson, for he had to give vent to 
his feelings and the horse could not take 
offence, “git a move on, or [ll bounce a 
rock offen your bean!” 

Before the unfortunate scene, Mary and 
he had been engaged in a lively conversa- 
tion upon the subject of flap-jacks, cookies, 
and crullers; but for the rest of the jour- 
ney there was silence—Mary, ashamed and 
horrified; Johnnie, morose and resentful. 

Down Main Street they crawled, the 
lantern, swinging beneath the buckboard, 
now no longer throwing fantastic shadows 
of Sampson’s clumsy legs on the road in 
front, because of the brilliant illumination 
in the one and two-story buildings that 
lined the thoroughfare. 

“Stop at this second store on the left, 
please,” Mary requested, “I got to git a 
new chair in place o’ the one Mart smashed 
when you locked the dog in his room the 
other night.” 2 

Johnnie surveyed the sign 
across the front: 


LAWYER.-HAINES 
Furniture AND UNDERTAKING 

“T’ree fat jobs!” chuckled the boy. 

“No,” explained Mary, “his first name’s 
‘Lawyer’. You needn’t wait for me. Jest 
tie the horse to this here post and look 
around the city a bit while I do my shop- 
pin’. I won’t be long.” 

“The city, huh?” Johnnie contemplated 
the street. “Some burg, believe ME!” 


stretched 


E tied the horse, and walked up one 
== side of the street and down the other. 
Mary had not returned to the buckboard. 
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He promenaded River Street from 
end to end and back again. Mary was 
still nowhere to be seen. He sat in a 
rocker under the Furniture anp UNper- 
TAKING sign and rocked impatiently. 

“The Navy,” he heard a voice within 
declare, “oughter go right in and blow 
them U-boat bases to smithereens, that’s 
what.” 

“Why, Lawyer, just listen to reason,” 
said another, “you * 

Johnnie waited to hear no more. He 
recognized the voice of Geo’gia’s father; 
and after the awkward encounter on the 
road, Johnnie had no desire to meet any 
of the Carter family. He hastily slid off 
the stoop and slunk away. 

Hardly had he proceeded a block, how- 
ever, before he was frozen to a standstill 
by a familiar hail: 

“Johnnie !—OO—oo!—Johnnie Kelly! 
Hello!” 

There, alone in the back seat of an auto- 
mobile, sat Geo’gia Carter. 

Johnnie flushed to the roots of his red 
hair, making his freckles stand out like 
splotches of butter. 

“Hello,” he managed to reply, jerking 
at the peak of his cap by way of saluta- 
tion. 

“Ahm awful glad to see you,” bub- 
bled the girl. At any other time Johnnie 
would have liked to listen to her soft 
Southern accents, which three years in the 
North had not destroyed. “Ahm ’most 
asleep waiting here for Daddy. What are 
you doing here?—Oh, I know! We were 
mighty proud of you-all that went to work 
on farms, Johnnie.” Then into her blue 
eyes came a twinkle which he failed to 
see. “But who was your lady friend in 
the buckboard?” 

Johnnie gulped hard. He felt like hid- 
ing under the mudguard. 

“You didn’t ketch me doin’ none o’ the 
huggin’, did yer?” he blurted out in an 
injured tone. 

“Why, Johnnie!” protested the dainty 
lady, “I didn’t mention that subject at 
all. I wouldn’t be so—so ill-mannered, 
honest and truly! But now that you speak 
of it 4 

“Gee whiz!” exploded 
the mortified Kelly, “if 








she’d ’a’ been a good- 
looker—! but her? Gee 
whiz!” 

“You didn’t expect 


anyone that knew you 
to come along, did 
you?” tantalized the 
girl. 

“Now, see here,” said 
Johnnie, “she’s old 
enough to be me moth- 
er. I a 

“Oh, really, Johnnie, 
that isn’t fair to her. 
She can’t be more than 
six years older . 

“Gee horsephat!” 
sputtered Johnnie, “you 
don’t think I drove her 
to town ’cause I liked her, do yer? I jist 
had ter bring her—got ordered to. Miss 
Spreggs, she just says, ‘Go ahead, John- 
nie. Take her.” 

“Fickle, fickle!” taunted the curly-haired 
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maid, pointing her left forefinger at him 
and sweeping her right along it toward 
him in a gesture familiar to all young- 
sters, “Shame on you, Johnnie!” 

“Huh!” Johnnie came back desperately, 
“ink I care?—Say, how long you been 
waitin’ here?” 

“Until I was glad of the chance to tease 
you. Daddy said he’d be back in fifteen 
minutes and he’s been gone an hour, I 
reckon.” 

“He’s good for another hour, too,” de- 
clared the boy. “I jist heard him talkin’ 
war with the undertaker.” 

“The dear old fraud!” Geo’gia exclaimed, 
her eyes sparkling. “Every time he gets 
hold of Lawyer Haines, he loses himself. 
I'd just like to teach him a lesson.” 

“And Id like to have a come-back at 
that pie-faced Mary,” said Johnnie. He 
pointed across the street. “Let’s go to 
the movies and let ’em both stew.” 

“That wouldn't be right,” objected 
Geo’gia; still, the lights certainly were 
alluring. “But we might spend a few 
minutes looking at the posters.” 


HE hopped out, and the pair went 

over to the glare of the Town Theatre. 
Their eyes were greeted with the flaming 
announcement: 


Wittyarp Parr 1n HEt’s Susurss!!! 


Boy and girl stopped before the most 
thrilling poster. Seven men in a bar-room 
were pictured holding their arms ‘in the 
air while the grim-faced hero covered them 
with his revolver and the beautiful heroine 
clung to his neck. 

“Oh, Johnnie, if your lady friend had 
only done it as sweet as that!” giggled 
Geo’ gia. 

“For that, you’re goin’ in,’ declared 
Johnnie decisively, and he seized her by 
the arm. And though the blue-eyed young 
lady laughingly protested and held back, 
she suffered herself to be led within to the 
darkened proximity of Het’s Susurss. 

That was at eight o’clock. At ten-thirty 
an excited gentleman pounced upon Miss 





Geo’gia Carter as she and Johnnie saun- 
tered leisurely out at the close of the 
performance. 

“What in the name of Sam Hill got 
into you?” cried the man. “You've had 
me worried into a headache, and I was 
goose enough not to think of you going 
into such a place as that.” 

But Geo’gia tilted her head to one side, 
smiled sweetly, and shook her finger at 
her father. 

“Now, daddy, you promised to be back 
in fifteen minutes. Ah waited a full hour. 
You were talking war again to Lawyer 
Haines. Ah told you Ah’d punish you 
some night if you left me ‘alone like that, 
and Ah reckon now you’re punished. Don’t 
you know who this is?” 

“Why, if it isn’t Johnnie Kelly. I knew 
you were in town, and I might have 
guessed you two rascals would drift to- 
gether.” Mr. Carter seized the boy by the 
hand. “You’re a pair of scamps. That's 
what you are, but I suppose I deserve it. 
Come, jump in, Johnnie.” 

“Oh, no!” snickered Geo’gia, “Johnnie 
has to take his lady-friend home.” 

“Gee whiz!” Johnnie burst out in con- 
sternation, “I forgot all about Mary!” 

“Mary didn’t forget you,” laughed Mr. 
Carter. “That’s how I knew you were in 
town, Johnnie. I think the whole popula- 
tion knows it, and is chuckling over it. 
Your lady-friend canvassed the street for 
you and drove off half an hour ago as 
mad as a hornet. You seem to be quite a 
lady-killer, Johnnie. Jump in. We'll beat 
her home.” 


FEW minutes later they saw the lan- 
tern swinging lazily beneath the buck- 
board in the road ahead. 
“Too-WOO-Hoo!” commanded the auto. 
Sampson jumped to one side. Mary 
grabbed the arm of the seat, the duto 
slowed a bit to pass, and Johnnie scrouged 
down out of sight. Then on they sped, 
leaving behind 
a swirl of dust. 
“These coun- 
try folks be- 
grudge giving 
up half the 














way,” observed Mr. Carter; and Johnnie, 
for the first time, saw the other side of 
the “Courtesy of the road” question. 

The boy alighted outside the Spreggs’s 
big door-yard and the Carter auto sped 
away, Geo’gia waving her hand back to 
her classmate. 

Then it was that Johnnie began to con- 
sider the situation. 

“I’ve queered meself with Mary,” he 
concluded ruefully, “and I’m as hungry— 
Gee !—sump’n fierce, too!” 

He sat on a whitewashed stone by the 
gate, his chin in his hands. 

“Wonder how I kin git out o’ dis mess,” 
he ruminated. “If she wants to be mean, 
she kin make der eats pretty bum fer me.” 

Sometime later when the grotesque 
shadow of Sampson’s none-too-energetic 
legs drew near, the boy rose to face the 


music. He stood in the middle of the 
road. The horse ¢ame up to him and 
stopped. 


Mary slapped the reins on Sampson’s 
back. 

“G’long!” she commanded, ignoring 
Johnnie as completely as 
though he had been a 
shadow. There was light 
enough from the stars 
and the reflected lantern- 
light to disclose that her 
face was not wreathed in 
smiles. 

Johnnie took hold of 
the reins near the bit. 
Mary turned her head 
away disdainfully, pre- 
pared to resist all ap- 
peals. But there was a 
shock in store for her. 

“Ain’t you a nice one?” 
began Johnnie in a most 
heart-felt tone of injured 


.innocence. “What d’yer mean by runnin’ 
away from me?” 

Mary’s eyes opened in horror and re- 
sentment. 

“Why—I—you ” she could not find 
words to express her feelings. 

“Yes,” continued Johnnie with mournful 
martyrdom in his voice, “you said you’d 
only be a few minutes, and how long was 
you? I walked up and down them streets 
about a million-trillion times, and den you 
up and leave me behind.” 

“Why—why—I asked all over for you 
and z 

“Yes, I found dat out, too. And you 
got the whole town laughin’ at me. Dat’s 
der last time I ever take you out.” 

Mary managed to say something. 

“Why, I know you went to 
the movies. They told me so— 
and I was mad 

















“Yes,” sneered Johnnie, thinking quickly, 
“I pm go to the movies, and I couldn’t 
even find you there. You must ’a’ hid 
pretty well. And I had to beg a ride home.” 

“Really, Johnnie, you wasn’t anywheres 
when I looked. I didn’t mean——” 

“S’pose you didn’t mean to hug me right 
out in the street and make a fool o’ me, 
hey?” 

That shot broke down the last of Mary’s 
offensive. 

“Please don’t,” she groaned, “I got ex- 
cited. _ Really, I’m awful sorry. But you 
did go to the movies—yes, I did stay a 
little longer than I said, but—Oh! I guess 
I'm all mixed up. I shouldn’t oughter 
speak to you. Please don’t be mad at me. 
Don’t tell Miss Spreggs what a silly I was.” 


HEN Johnnie went up to his room a 
little later, he had both coat pockets 
stuffed with cookies and 
carried a small pitcher 
of the night’s milking. 
But as he lay in bed, 
the cleaned and sweet- 
ened dog Kaiser by his 
side, he was _ touched 
with remorse. 

“Gee!” he murmured, 
“maybe I didn’t lie, but 
I daubed on some fierce 
camyflage! It’s jist 
like Billy Sunday says, 
women kin lead a feller 
into alotof .. .” He 
tossed over on his other 
side, drew the covers up 
around his neck, and 
drowsily finished his re- 
flections. . . “wen, 
Billy wouldn’t have 
called it no Suburbs, 
believe ME!” 





N those long lines of trenches in France 

and Flanders, where Britisher faces 

German, it is not all discomfort and 
misery. During quiet hours we play and 
joke. And we like nothing better than 
some little pet—a dog or a cat, perhaps— 
to care for and look after. 

Cats are not uncommon in trench-land, 
many of them having been born and bred 
there. Unless a kitten or cat is actually 
taken from the trenches, it makes that 
sector his home, and is fed and cared for 
by the troops which come in to hold the 
line at that part. But a dog will follow 
his unit about, and soon becomes the 
friend of all, and quite an important being 
in the regiment. 

One little smooth-haired fox terrier, had 
taken up his quarters in a strong redoubt 
near the front. This little dog would 
uake with fear on hearing a German 
shell in the air, but after the explosion 
would run about as before, realizing that 
the danger was past. Poor little Warrior 
stayed in the trenches always. He would 
not follow the men out, but would settle 
down with the incoming unit. Many were 
the jokes made at his expense. “Warrior, 
old boy,” a man would say, “if I was 
you, I would get a transfer to some non- 
fighting mob wot never comes up, and 
keep out of it well behind.” But Warrior 
wouldn’t desert. Every time the battalion 
came up to hold the line there was the 
little terrier. 
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Trench Pets 


I once left my shrapnel helmet on the 
fire-step, and crawled into a dugout to 
stow away my pack. On my return I 
found a tiny kitten curled up in my hel- 
met sleeping peacefully! 

One day, while the. battalion was in the 
front line trenches in Flanders, a sniper 
saw through a periscope a tiny blind kit- 
ten in the barbed wire in No Man’s Land. 
That night the sniper went out, at the risk 
of his life, and rescued the kitten. He 
fed it and kept it warm, and it grew quite 
big and strong. Not long after, the bat- 
talion set out to march from Flanders 
down to Somme. With the unit went the 
kitten, riding majestically day after day 
on to the pack of the sniper. 

A German carrier pigeon was found 
once by a battalion orderly. The bird was 
brown colored and quite tame. One wing 
had been damaged, so that he could not 
fly, and this, perhaps, made him rather 
sulky. Anyway, sulky he was, and quite 
unafraid. When a soldier offered a piece 
of bread he would turn his head away 
with such a sour look that we could not 
help laughing. However, if the soldier 
was patient, and did not mind holding 
the bread for a minute or so close to the 





bird's beak, he would be rewarded by hav- 
ing it snatched from his hand in a very 
angry manner. We all agreed that there 
was no chance of taking him for other 
than a German pigeon! 

At the Battle of Loos, bombers cap- 
tured a shivering German mule, which they 
dubbed Kaiser Bill. But the new Kaiser 
Bill was very intelligent, and friendly 
towards his captors, so the men thought 
that, to be fair to the mule, they had 
better drop the Kaiser and call him plain 
just Billy. 

Billy earned his rations by towing about 
the brigade bomb-cart. When off duty the 
men used to play with him. He would 
answer to his name, and come trotting 
over when his master called. Billy is still 
with the brigade, and the men say that he 
tows those bombs up to the dump for use 
against the Germans with the greatest 
relish. 


It is odd to see a big, rough, hardened 
soldier in a trench as he fondles a little 
trench kitten, his features softening. 
“Poor little beggar,” he thinks, “so help- 
less and weak. And it’s warm—and liv- 
ing.” 

Can anything erase from the character 
of man those traits which make life worth 
while—pity, love, and mercy? Ease and 
luxury may; but trouhis, hardship, and 
danger never. . 

[G. Prout, in “The- Scout,” England] 
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A Peculiar Mistletoe 


HE account of the thieving mistle- 
toe in the Christmas number re- 
minds me of a peculiar kind of 
mistletoe that once gave me a swift 
surprise when I tried to pick it—a sur- 
prise so wholly unexpected that for a few 
moments I did not grasp what had hap- 
pened. Then, as the truth dawned on me, 
I had to try again, like a small boy—but 
I am running ahead of my story. 

This peculiar mistletoe is found in the 
Sierra Nevada of California and lives on 
the limbs of cedars—never on deciduous 
trees or even on the California live oaks, 
which are evergreens. It grows in small 
bunches of crooked orange-yellow stems 
that reach a length of only two or three 
inches. It has no leaves, but it does pro- 
duce berries, dirty yellow, almost trans- 
lucent berries of about the same size as 
those of the ordinary mistletoe. 

One warm September day, while I was 
poking around during the lunch hour in 
the Yosemite Valley, I happened to find a 
bunch of the aforesaid mistletoe conve- 
niently located about five feet above ground 
in a short, undersized cedar. It was loaded 
with berries that looked like so many 
little toy-balloons. Here is my chance to 
pick a few, I thought. This mistletoe 
species is not generally known, and Ill 
have: something of interest to bring home. 
I extended my fingers daintily to seize a 
berry, when lo! there was a snap, not un- 
like that of a small electric spark, and 
the berry was gone, utterly gone! I knew 
it had not fallen, so I was rather non- 
plussed. I tried another. Spit! It too 
was gone, just as my fingers touched it. 
The next one went the same way. I now 
got thoroughly roused and deliberately 
touched one berry after another to see 
them explode and vanish into thin air. 
The likeness to toy-balloons seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate then, although I must 
admit that handling toy-balloons that ex- 
plode at the merest touch would have 
been a delicate business. 

The reason for it all suddenly became 
clear to me. By these little explosions the 
mistletoe scatters its seeds. Only the ripe 
berries, I noticed, do explode; the unripe 
ones do not burst even when squeezed. A 
bird pecking at ripe berries, on the other 
hand, would quickly bring about the de- 
sired result. An explosion would follow 
and some of the almost microscopic seeds 
probably would lodge on the bird’s feathers 
and be carried away to another tree. Of 
the many curious devices used by plants 
to insure the distribution of their seeds, 
this explosive method of the cedar mistle- 
toe of California certainly is one of the 
oddest.—F’. E. Matthes (Scoutmaster), U. 
8S. Geological Survey, Washington. 





Aé regards this curious plant, Professor 
W. A. Setchell of the Department of 
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Botany, University of California, writes 
as follows: 

“This plant is one of the species of 
Arceuthobium, or, as some writers prefer, 
of Razoumofskya, one of the mistletoes. I 
do not know just which species yours may 
be, since there are three credited to the 
Yosemite region. They all, however, be- 
have in a very similar fashion in regard to 
seed dissemination. This is exactly as you 
describe it.” 


Snails and Spiders and Names 


EAR SCOUT NATURALIST: Brer 
Snail deserves all that has been said 
about slowness. It took mine nearly 

an hour to go eighteen inches, avd de- 
posits of little globules were left on the 
trail. Were these eggs or isn’t the snail 
an egg-laying creature? My father says 
the word is oviparous. Is that right? He 
says too that there is some reason why 
the female spider makes a meal of the 
father of the family. What is it? We 
understand why the worker bees butcher 
the drones. Maeterlinck makes that clear, 
but what possesses the spider? Father 
says that only the female mosquito bites. 
Is that so? Just one more question. Why 
call such little things by long Latin names? 
Why not talk United States?—A. Horace 
Horton. 


‘TH snail does lay eggs. Probably the 
globules in its slimy trail were glisten- 
ing air bubbles, but I can give you no 
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Our old friend, the downey woodpecker. 
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Purple finches breakfasting at window. 


definite information without examining the 
particles. 

In reference to your inquiry as to why 
the female spider eats the male, I wrote 
to Professor John Henry Comstock, Ithaca, 
New York. He says, “Under ordinary 
circumstances the predaceous instinct in 
the female spider is very strong; all prey 
looks alike to her.” The spider is a fero- 
cious animal and her appetite predominates 
at most times. The fact is that nobody 
knows why. Scorpions eat the males; the 
praying mantis does the same; other in- 
sects are similarly guilty. It is a common 
occurrence, but no one can tell “why.” 

Your father is right in saying that only 
the female mosquito has the bill, and pre- 
sents it in a piercing way to the annoy- 
ance of human beings and other animals. 

I note your inquiry as to why naturalists 
use Latin names, yet your parents named 
you Horace after a Roman poet who died 
eight years before Christ came on earth. 
Why did not your parents in the collo- 
quialism of the United States call you, He 
Boy, Ho Boy, Young Youngster, My Lad, 
Here You, Laddie, Nickey or Bub? Take 
cne of our common birds, perhaps the one 
known as the flicker. I have heard it said 
that this bird has about forty names in as 
many different parts of the country. Fish- 
ermen use the larva of the Corydalis for 
bait, and when you see some of the nick- 


| names given in a book of entomology as 


in actual use, you can readily see that if 
one is going to speak with any sort of pre- 
cision it is better to use Corydalis than 
any of the nicknames such as dobsons, 
crawlers, amly, conniption bugs, clipper, 
water grampus, goggle goy, bogart, crock, 
hell devils, flip-flaps, alligators, Ho Jack, 
snake-doctor, dragon and hell-diver, as 


| given in Howard’s “The Insect Book.” 


Just as it is better for me to say, “I thank 
you, Horace, for your kind interest,” than 
to say, “Thank you,” with a lot of nick- 
names and aliases. Latin names are used 
because all naturalists in all countries of 
the world are supposed to be familiar with 
Latin. If you should speak to a Chinese 
naturalist of the “flip-flap,” the “snake- 
doctor” or the “goggle goy,” he would be 
lost in wonder at the barbarous sounds 
that to him would mean nothing. But say, 
“Corydalis,” and if he is an entomologist 
he will have some comprehension of your 
meaning. Among naturalists Latin is the 
universal language. 


Wild Mice 


TTLE do people know about our na- 
tive mice and their allies, as they are 
mainly nocturnal in their habits, and 

were it not for the discovery of their runs 
in the leaf mould, their nests in the fields 
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and the annoyance that they At mH} a 
atimec ec; > af satiel.. grain hopper. 
sometimes cause, their exist right, red - breasted 


ence would hardly be suspect- 
ed. The owl and the fox could 
tell us much about the preva- 
lence and the ways of these little folk. 
As I have lived for a number of years in 
close proximity to the woods, I have had 
my share of mice about the premises. I 
have caught the white-footed or deer 
mouse, the jumping mouse, the red-backed 
mouse, and that measly little foreigner, 
the common house mouse, and, as if that 
were not enough, there are two or three 
species of shrewmice and moles. 

Once I had occasion to clean away rub- 
bish that had collected in a corner near bags 
of grain. As I picked up an old shoe some- 
thing in it rattled. I turned it upside 
down and a handful of grain fell out. A 
pickle bottle was half full of corn. From 
a roll of roofing paper a quantity of grain 
rolled out, and here and there I found 
little heaps of corn and wheat. White- 
footed mice had supplied themselves well 
at my expense, but only the mice them- 
selves could tell what they had carried 
off to parts unknown. I hastened to the 
store and purchased two small mouse- 
traps. Mice are innocent and unsuspici- 
ous little creatures. In a short time peace 
and quiet reigned over my grain baxs. 

While camping in the woods I had a 
little experience with the white-footed 
mouse that showed considerable sagacity 
on his part. On the shelf I had a few 
empty jars and a small jar of raspberry 
jam. For covers these had closely fitting 
tin caps. At times I found one or two 
of these caps on the shelf or on the floor. 
I was not a little perplexed to understand 
how I contrived to knock them off without 
knowing it. But one night as I was read- 
ing I heard a cap fall and I saw a white- 
footed mouse helping itself out of the jar. 
I have considerable respect for the white- 
footed mouse, but I must draw the line 
somewhere—I do not care to eat out of 
the same dish with them. I took the hint 
and baited my trap with raspberry jam. 
It was an effective bait for this particular 
species of mammal. 

At another time I knew of a big fluffy 
nest occupied by perhaps half a dozen of 
these mice. As usual I allowed it to re- 
main undisturbed. <A bag of chestnuts 
was lying on the floor, and one night it 
occurred to me that roasted chestnuts 
would contribute much toward the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment. I lifted the bag. There 
was nothing in it. Could I have made a 
mistake and taken the wrong bag? No, 
here was the little hole out of which the 
chestnuts had been carried one by one. 
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I baited my two and one-half cent mouse- 
trap with raspberry jam, and in five min- 
utes I had the first mouse, in half an hour 
another and during the night still another. 
For its size this mouse is the most un- 
principled and confirmed hereditary thief 
of which I know. The larger chipmunk 
is its equal in this respect. That merry 
little creature will carry off grain®all the 
long season through if it gets a chance. 
A species of mouse seldom seen, though 
no doubt fairly abundant locally, is the 
jumping mouse. I have seen only two, and 
these I accidentally dug out of the ground 
early in the fall at the beginning of their 
long period of hibernation, one of them 
from a pile of earth not more than a rod 
from the house. This mouse is character- 
ized chiefly by its short front legs, its long 
hind legs and a tail five and one-half 
inches in length. It hibernates for probably 
seven or eight months.—W. I. Beecroft. 





A mockingbird considers the offerings on a 
su led..feeding table. 
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Four Dogs Are In the Sky 
C des. VENATICI, or the Hunting 


Dogs, are not very conspicuous. They 

are associated with Bootes, the 
Hunter, and at some other time we may 
speak about him, but for March we will 
consider the Greater and the Lesser Dog. 
It is a rather queer fact that astronomers 
never use the terms “large” and “small” 
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“big” and “little,” but 
greater and lesser. From the 
earliest times the opinion has 
been that the Greater Dog is 
one that Orion, the mighty 
hunter, took with him on his hunting trips. 
But there are other legends. The princi- 
val star of Canis Major is Sirius, the 
brightest fixed star in the heavens. It is 
generally regarded as the tip of the lower 
jaw or perhaps of the whole mouth. 
Aratos, an ancient writer, referred to the 
Greater Dog as being generally dark but 
with a star in his jaw sparkling with more 
light than any other. He uses these words: 


In his fell jaw 
Flames a star above all others with searing beams 
Fiercely burning, called by mortals Sirius. 

The Greater Dog literally depends for 
its livelihood upon its jaws because there 
are no other conspicuous stars anywhere 
in the dog. It would have been about as 
easy to imagine a lion or a lamb as to 
imagine a dog, but it is no easier to ac- 
count for the imagination of those ancients 
than for that of some modern nature writ- 
ers and, perhaps I may say here, that of 
some Scouts who send descriptions not 
carefully made of some animal or bird 
that must have been imperfectly seen. 

The wonderfully majestic star Sirius 
with all its wealth of legends, as it rises 
in glorious brilliancy over the snow- 
crowned hills on a crisp winter’s night, 
flashes a message to us like a great beacon 
from infinite space. Lockyer, the astrono- 
mer, found seven Egyptian temples so ar- 
ranged that the beams of this star at its 
rising or setting penetrated to the inner 
altar known as the holy of holies. 

Every Scout knows that the sun ap- 
pears to move in the sky from constella- 
tion to constellation. That is readily illus- 
trated by having one boy walk around 
another. The boy who merely pivots would 
successively see the walking boy in align- 
ment with the various objects at the points 
of the compass. Now it woulg be a house, 
now a tree, now a wall. Imagine the earth 
to be the pivot boy and the sun moving 
around the earth to be the other, although 
it is the sun that stands comparatively 
still. The sun, in this apparent motion 
among the various stars, during the hot- 
test days of summer is in alignment with 
Sirius, although Sirius is millions of miles 
further away. 

As Sirius is a bright star, the ancients 
thought it combined its heat with that of 
the sun and made what we know in sum- 
mer as the “dog days.” This is only fancy, 
as the heat that we receive from Sirius 
is inappreciable. If I could have my way, 
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I would call January and February the 
dog days, because it is when Sirius is 
sparkling visible that we should think of 
the dog star days, not when it is ob- 
scured by the blinding light of the sun. 
There are, however, other beliefs in re- 
gard to the dog days. Some think that 
the association of Sirius with the sun in 
summer is the cause of rabies in 
dogs. That notion is incorrect, but 


1862, at the Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Observatory while he was testing the lens 
for the Dearborn Observatory now at Chi- 
cago. It was the custom of this telescope 
maker to test the glass before delivering 
it, and in this instance, much to his sur- 
prise, after turning it upon Sirius, he dis- 
covered this faint companion. 
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The Lesser Dog, Canis Minor, is also 
supposed to be a companion of the giant 
hunter, Orion. On account of its dimmer 
light it was regarded as the lesser. It 
is often referred to as the puppy. This 
constellation owes its fame to one star, 
Procyon, that, like Sirius, seems to have 
been associated in the minds of the ancients 
with the scorching heat of summer. 

I requested our artist to make a 





one can hardly blame a dog for get- 
ting mad in the intense heat of some 

August days. 

A prominent astronomer of the 
present time says that eighteen hun- 
dred years ago Sirius was red. If 
so, that would explain why the 
Romans sacrificed red dogs to the 
dog star. They believed Sirius to 
be a god, and as it bore the name 
dog star fOr various reasons, they 
thought it would appreciate dogs of 
its own color. Therefore red dogs 
were the proper sacrifice. 

Sirius is now beautifully white 
with a bluish tinge. A curious fancy 
dating from ancient times is that 
two stars have rushed together to 
form Sirius. In a certain sense that 
is astronomically correct, because 
Sirius has a companion, but it is 
so faintly visible that it is apparent 
only in a powerful telescope. Alvan 
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sketch showing the two dogs. When 
he submitted the result he said he 
had taken the liberty of putting in 
Monoceros, because it seemed too 
bad to leave the dogs so far apart 
with nothing between them. That is 
exactly the reason why we have 
Monoceros, the Unicorn, in the sky. 
It does.not date back to the fancies 
of olden times, but is comparatively 
modern, though one astronomer 
claims to have found it on an an- 
cient Persian sphere. For the Scouts 
there is not much interest in this 
rhinoceros sort of horse, as it is not 
composed of any very bright stars. 
There are, however, in the constella- 
tion several fine star clusters of in- 
terest to.one who has the use of a 
small telescope. It is well for the 
Scouts: te kiew this fanciful astro- 
nomieal animakused to fill the blank 
space.. From that point of view I 





. Clark, the famous maker of tele- 
scopes, discovered it on January 31, 
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think the artist is right in putting 
him-in for us. 
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HE Germans were preserving si- 

lence; a silence that was “almost 

ominous” as the wise old Com- 

mandant-de-Centre expressed it, fol- 
lowing their frustrated plans to capture 
Hill No. 610. 

For ten days since that eventful after- 
noon when thousands of mad Poilu rein- 
forcements had swept down and crushed 
both flanks of the Germans, hurling them 
back a mile and literally blasting them out 
of their position in front of the hill, the 
Teutons had given little trouble, but much 
cause for worry. 

What were they up to? That was the 
question on the lips of everyone in the 
Vv sector. Reconnoitering expeditions 
were sent across No Man’s Land, but they 
came back with no more information than 
when they started. 

Finally the officers turned to the avia- 
tion division. 





INCE their machines had been shot to 

ribbons in their flight to relieve the men 
defending Hill No. 610, the three young 
Americans had spent a more or less inac- 
tive period at the camp. For four days 
they waited patiently for the arrival of 
the new machines that had been ordered 
for them. For five days after their ar- 
rival they did little more than become ac- 
customed to the machines, working out 
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all the stiffness in their motors and con- 
trols by practice flights. These new ma- 
chines were also Nieuports, and with a 
thorough workout they proved to be even 
pleasanter to operate than the others. In 
fact they were “some buses,” to quote 
Rod. 

And perhaps it was because they flew 
“some buses” or possibly because they had 
done so well on their “tin can bombing” 
expedition not long before that the three 
young Americans were selected to be the 
Pilotes to attempt a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion behind the German lines. 

Three men trained as observers and mili- 
tary photographers arrived at the camp 
at two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. 
Shortly afterward an orderly summoned 
Cy and Rod and Bruce to headquarters. 

“Once again, Messieurs, I must call upon 
you for quick and urgent duty. Monsieur- 
le-General must know definitely what is go- 
ing on behind the German lines. He must 
know by nightfall. Somewhere over there 
(he pointed toward the German front) 
something is brewing. Monsieur-le-General 
must have photographs. Behold, the pho- 
tographers are here. You must take them 
where they wish to go.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” 
for all three. 

A brief conference over maps was held, 
then with plans hastily but definitely ar- 


said Cy, speaking 


ranged, they all hurried to the hangars. 


“WENTY minutes later, like a covey 
of quail, the three big machines, each 
holding driver and photographer, went up 
from the flying field. One skimmed swiftly 
away to the northeast, one to the northwest, 
and one directly ahead, over the ridge and 
to the north. This last was the big Nieu- 
port that Cy drove. 

Up mounted the machine at a steep 
angle, while Cy felt out the motor and con- 
trol, and the photographer glimpsed the 
landscape through his view finder, adjusted 
his camera and made ready for quick 
action. 

Higher and higher circled the Nieuport 
to an altitude of 6,000 feet, which is con- 
sidered the best height for effective aeria! 
photographs. Northward the battlefront 
spread out before them, the shell-pocked 
landscape scarred by long, ugly wounds 
that marked the trenches. And far beyond 
was unfolded that land of mystery, the 
German territory. 

The climb made, Cy dressed the machine 
on even keel and headed directly north- 
ward, the powerful motor roaring, and the 
wires strumming under the air pressure. 
Cy’s alert eyes scanned the sky paths for 
trouble. And they hardly reached the 
French front line trenches when he found 
it. There, off in the blue, far behind the 
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German lines, and looking no larger than 
tiny black specks, hovered three Taubes, 
circling round and round, swooping first 
one way, then another, but always hese 
ing over the same position. Cy knew im- 
mediately what it all meant, and leaning 
forward he shouted into the ear of the ob- 
server. 

“Three Taubes ahead. See ’em? That 
means we don’t get any photographs with- 
out a run for our money.” 

The observer adjusted his binoculars and 
watched the Boche machines. 

“Ah, they are on guard. Under them, 
on the ground, there is, as you Americans 
say, ‘something doing.’ ” 

“You said it. And, believe me, those 
Taubes aren’t going to let us see what is 
doing, either, 
without a little é 
shin-dig. Think 
we'd better go 
on, or shall we 
sneak back and 
get a couple of 
fighting planes to 
go out and clean 
‘em up first?” 

“Non, non, 
Monsieur. By 


then it may be 
too late. One 
grand dash. We 


go through them 
all. Click, click, 
click, we have 
our photographs. 
W hiz-z-z — we 
turn; we come 
sailing back; we 
are home all so 
quick that the 
Boche _ butcher 
birds do not know 
we have _ been 
there,” said the 
reckless French- 
man. 

“Yeah, but 
what are they go- 
ing to be doing 
all that time?” 
said Cy sarcas- 
tically. 

“Nothing, Mon- 
sieur, nothing. You are not timid?” 
called back the observer. 

Cy colored to the roots of his hair. That 
was almost an insult. All right, if the 
chap was willing to take the consequences 
he was game for anything. But it did 
look foolhardy to charge through those 
three swooping Taubes, without a fighting 
machine to accompany them. 

“Timid!” cried Cy. “Not on your life. 
Here goes!” 


UT instead of darting head on he 
turned the machine and began circling 


higher and higher over the French 
trenches. Eight thousand, ten thousand, 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen thousand feet, 


read the altimetre as the big Nieuport 
soared aloft. Objects on the earth began 
to blur with a blue haze of ultra-violet 
rays reflected trom the dust particles in 
the air. Soon they were skimming among 
fleecy mackerel clouds that were blown 
across the sky. Cy knew that by now his 
plane was an indistinguishable speck from 
the earth, and that as he darted behind 
these fleecy banks of drifting vapor he 
was lost from view entirely. 

Taking advantage of every wisp of white 
fog Cy turned and started northward once 
more, his machine making 110 miles easily. 
On he sped, driving by his sense of direc- 
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tion and the hasty observations he had 
made while they were conferring about the 
advisability of trying to run the Taube 
gantlet. 

Ten miles behind the German lines he 
sailed before turning about. Then as he 
skimmed in a beautiful half circle, up 
there on the edge of nowhere, he shouted: 

“Here goes, old scout, and let’s hope 
they'll be able to recognize the remains 
when they sweep us up.” 

The observer grinned at Cy’s grim jest, 
and Cy smiled, too. Swiftly but gently he 
dressed the machine for its earthward 
plunge, still clinging to the cloud that 
screened him from the searching eyes of 
the Germans. For a breathless instant his 


big machine seemed to quiver on even keel, 








A French scout plane high over the German lines, photographed from a second plane 
higher still, both machines under fire from anti-aircraft: below. © International Film Service. 


then, with a rush, its nose pointed down- 
ward at a sharp angle and with a hiss and 
a roar it burst through the fleecy cloud 
and swooped downward. 

All alert their eyes swept the scene un- 
folding to them as they left the cloud. The 
earth was blurred by the haze of space, 
but they did glimpse, eight thousand feet 
below, the sun flashing on the varnished 
cream colored wings of the three Taubes 
on guard. 

Straight toward them they plunged with 
bullet speed. 

“They haven’t spotted us yet,” yelled 
Cy as he noted how evenly each machine 
circled about. 

Down they plunged. Still the Taubes 
continued on their unflurried way, circling 
round and round like huge hawks. A thou- 
sand feet they dropped, two thousand, three 
thousand, four thousand. It began to look 
as if they would plunge through the gant- 
let of Boche planes without being discov- 
ered. The observer, his camera adjusted, 
was leaning over the side gazing earthward. 

“Look, look!” he cried. “Troops, troops, 
troops. Thousands of them massing. Ah, 
we must have photographs. We must! We 
must !” 

Cy glanced below, and what he saw made 
him catch his breath. 


Thousands of them! Shucks, it looked 


like millions. Reaching across the green- 
brown expanse below him, in long, even 
lines, were hordes of antlike beings. Here 
and there the line was broken by endless 
strings of motor transports, and at other 
points, hundreds of field pieces were mov- 
ing up, horses and men grotesque and elf- 
like from that height. Then Cy noted 
something else. Everywhere, at points 
where these roads ran parallel with the 
front line trenches, though six or seven 
miles behind them, huge screens had been 
erected, and it was under the cover of these 
camouflaged masks that the troops were 
moving. The Germans meant to spring a 
surprise. They were preparing for another 
tremendous attack. It was well that they 
had come. It was 





Cur-r-r-r— 
m Wangbang-bang 
-bang-bang-bang ! 

Cy snapped to 
with a jolt. For 
a moment he had 
taken his eyes off 
the circling 
Taubes, and in 
that moment the 
Boches had dis- 
covered them. 
From his left and 
below one of the 
butcher-birds was 
plunging toward 
him, flames belch- 
Ing from a ma- 
chine gun that 
rattled with an 
ugly menacing 
voice. 

Hastily Cy took 
in the situation. 
The Boche was 
trying hard to in- 
tercept his flight. 

“You better not 
try,” he grunted, 
gritting his teeth. 
“There'll be a 
crash and we'll 
both go down.” 

Determinedly 
Cy held his 
plunging course. 
He had to get 
down several thousand feet nearer. He 
would make it in spite of the German 
hawk. On plunged the Nieuport, and the 
Hun, losing his nerve at the vital mo- 
ment, swerved slightly and let the Nieu- 
port pass, then turning, darted after it, 
raking it from stern to stem with machine 
gun fire. Cy grinned and ducked lower 
in his cockpit. Bullets were singing all 
about him. Just one in his back and the 
trip would end right there. He looked at 
the daring observer. He -was leaning over 
the fuselage, camera in hand, apparently 
with not a thought for . the bullets that 
whizzed about. Cy saw his fingers move 
as he snapped the first picture, saw him 
shift the plates in the magazine and snap 
another. 

Suddenly Cy became conscious of a 
—a shadow on his right flank. -A 


second Taube was attacking from that 
angle. Cy could see the begoggled men- 
acing face of the Hun driver, leering out 


from behind his hood. ~He could see his 
fingers move as the machine gun opened 
up, and he heard distinctly the bullets 
thumping through the cloth of his wings. 
And then, with one clinging to his rear 
and another hovering on his right flank, 
from below him opened up another 
staccato rattle. Cy looked over the side 
to see the third Taube pumping lead after 
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him from below. 

Bullets were tearing great holes in the 
body of the machine. One came up 
through the floor and creased his leg. Cy 
felt it sear him like a red hot poker. They 
could never get out of this alive. It was 
folly to attempt such an escapade. He 
glanced at his altimetre. Six thousand 
feet. The observer was in his glory. He 
worked his camera as he had never used 
it before. Cy watched him with» fascina- 
tion, awed by the cool courage of the man. 
He might have been out on a pleasure trip, 
so unflurried did he seem. 

But even as Cy looked the enthusiastic, 
daring Frenchman turned into a limp, life- 
less corpse before his eyes. Cy saw his 
head snap forward with terrific force, 
then ok. backward. The half standing 
figure «vith? - moment, then dropped 
back limpiy into his chair in the cockpit. 
The hands that held the camera flopped 
loosely <ver the sides, and the precious in- 
strument, with its treasury of photographic 
plates, hung on the edge of the cockpit, 
heid only by the strap that encircled the 
observer’s shoulders. In the back of his 
head, searing the mass of black hair, blood 
ran from an ugly red gash. 

Cy went cold and grew quite sick at the 
stomach. He could not take his eyes from 
that wound. The blood ran in a tiny 
stream down the back of the dead ob- 
server’s neck, and began to staia his tunic. 
Cy watched the stain grow. The cloth 
absorbed it and it began to spread over 
the man’s back like.a red ink splash on a 
piece of blotting paper. 

The trip was ended. Thank Heaven the 
Frenchman had snapped some _ pictures. 
If he could get back to the French lines 
he would have ‘something to show for their 
effort. 

If! Cy cast a hasty glance at his alti- 
metre. Five thousand feet. Swiftly he 
redressed the machine, then headed the 
Nieuport with its gruesome freight south- 
ward. Could he make the French lines? 
Was it possible for him to cover the re- 
maining four or five miles to safety? 

Two of the three Taubes still clung to 
him. One hovered on his right flank, and 
the one below poured bullets up at him. 
Cy gritted his teeth, They had come 
through that far. He would deliver those 
pictures. Nothing on earth or in the sky 
could stop him. He leered down at the 
darting machine beneath him. He grinned 
fiendishly at the Taube that held to his 
right, but seemed slowly to be dropping 
behind. It was a race now between Taube 
and Nieuport, and Cy knew that with 
chances even the Nieuport could fly. rings 
around the loggy German machine. 

But the chances were far from even. 
The Taubes, realizing that Cy was out- 
flying them, did their worst to try and 
bring him down. The cross fire that they 
poured into his machine was terrific. Cy 
heard the bullets zip and sing about him, 
thump through his machine. Once he felt 
a stinging pain in his arm. An instant 
later, one zipped by his head, and the next 
second Cy felt himself pushed violently 
forward and felt a terrific pain in the 
fleshy part of his shoulder. 

Then he heard a startling detonation 
to his left, and a big smoke puff unfolded. 
Hasti'y he glanced downward. He was 
sailing over the German batteries. Shrap- 
nel was bursting about him. The Boche 
gunners were taking desperate chances, he 
thought, or else his good old Nieuport had 
put the Taubes so far behind now that 
there was little chance of the Boche ma- 
chines running into the shell. bursts. He 
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shot a hasty glance backward. The 
Taubes were two hundred yards in his 





wake. Now if he could only run the bat- 
teries! He must. The photographs must 
be delivered 

Crash! 


A shell burst directly under him. The 
machine bucked and rocked as if smitten 
by a gale. Cy waited one breathless in- 
stant for developments, expecting at any 
moment to feel the machine crumple up 
and fall earthward. But it did not. In- 
stead, the powerful motor gave a regular 
death rattle and went dead. A shrapnel 
had split the cast steel cylinder casing 
and killed the engine. 


T was all over now! He would volplane 

down, and if they didn’t kill him before 
the machine reached the earth, he would 
be taken prisoner, the photographs de- 
stroyed, and he would be shunted off to a 
prison camp. And the big attack for 
which the Teutons were massing troops 
would completely swamp the unprepared 
French defenses, break through and over- 
run the entire V sector. 
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BANG! 


UST like that you will be up against 
“The Mystery of Ram Island” next 
month. 

The man with the scar appears in the 
first chapter. And so does Alan Blake. 
(Confidentially, you are going to itch to 
kick Alan Blake—until you get to know 
him better.) 

There are a lot of other interesting 
fellows with whom you are going to get 
acquainted in this big adventure story by 
Joseph B. Ames. 

We haven’t said much to you about 
this coming treat; we wanted you to get 
it with a bang! 

It will give you the creeps. 

It will give you the thrills. 

It will make you mad. 

It will make you laugh. 

It will make you cheer. 

It is a camping story and a spy story 
rolled into one big mystery. Begins with 
a bang and ends with a bang. 

And it is a bang-up good story all the 
way through. 

“The Mystery of Ram Island,” by 
Joseph B. Ames, beginning in next 


month’s BOYS’ LIFE. 








Almost resigned to his fate, Cy looked 
hastily over the side. Then he straight- 
ened up with a glad cry. There was still 
a chance! He had cleared the German 
batteries, and dead ahead were the Ger- 
man trenches, with the French trenches 
just beyond. At four thousand feet per- 
haps he could carry on; perhaps the sheer 
momentum of his big Nieuport would take 
him on a glide to safety behind the French 
trenches. It was a last and feeble chance, 
but it was better than coming down be- 
hind the German lines. 

Cy realized that everything now depended 
upon the handling of the plane. Never 
in his career as an aviator had he been 
put to such a test. But the Nieuport was 
“some bus.” Gently and with extreme 
care he moved the tail fins and balanced 
the plane for a long glide. The Nieuport 
responded wonderfully in spite of her 
shattered condition. Down the air slope 
it moved, gathering force as it descended, 
and over the sides Cy could see first one 


line of German trenches and then another 
glide swiftly to the rear. 

But the plane was dropping fast. Be- 
fore he reached the German front line 
trenches he had moved down to less than 
a thousand feet above the breastworks. 
He could see the upturned faces of the 
men. He could hear the pop-pop-popping 
of their rifles, and the whir of the ma- 
chine guns turned up at him. But he 
feared these less than the shrapnel fire 
he had just passed through. He was mov- 
ing too swiftly for clean rifle shooting, 
and he knew that only a chance shot would 
get him. 

Three: hundred yards ahead were the 
French trenches, fringed with their barbed 
wire entanglements! Could he clear them? 
He must go beyond them! He must carry 
himself out of the danger zone! 

An instant later, however, it became ap- 
parent that he could not clear the trenthes. 
He was coming down too fast. The best 
that he could do was “No Man’s Land.” 
And after that—what! 

Cy ran his eye over the shell harrowed 
terrain. He saw what he was looking 
for, and with a swift movement brought 
the plane to earth, and felt it go bouncing 
along over the uneven ground. 

Agile as a panther, he leapt out of the 
fuselage. With trembling fingers he seized 
the camera that swung from the dead ob- 
server’s shoulders, and standing exposed to 
the withering German rifle fire, he un- 
buckled the strap. Clutching the precious 
instrument, with its magazine of exposed 
plates, Cy turned and took a single step 
forward. Then, with a cry, he whirled 
round on his heel, staggered, fell, rolled 
over once and disappeared into the depths 
of the shell-crater he had been trying for. 

( 


'Y knows only by hearsay of the gallant 

work that a company of Poilus of the 
old fighting 107th did to rescue him from 
the shell-crater. Rod and Bruce told him 
a month later, as he sat on the balcony of 
the military hospital, slowly recovering 
from operations in which they had removed 
two bullets from his shoulder and another 
from his hip, how the company commander 
had telephoned back to Headquarters about 
the plane that had come down in “No 
Man’s Land”; how Headquarters had iden- 
tified the plane as the Avion de Reconnais- 
sance sent behind the German lines; how 
the command had come forward to rescue 
it and its driver and observer at all costs; 
how the artillery cut loose a terrific bar- 
rage fire, under which the Poilus went over 


wm the top in a raid on the German trenches, 


drove the Teutons out of their position and 
held their first line for half an hour while 
Cy, the dead observer, and the precious 
camera were rescued, and the big Nieuport 
destroyed by fire. 

But best of all, Rod told him how the 
camera, with its magazine of plates, was 
sent back to Headquarters, and the pic- 
tures, though many of the negatives were 
broken, developed and pieced together, 
thus revealing the secret of the massed 
German troops. He told, too, of how all 
that night thousands upon thousands of 
French soldiers were brought up to the sec- 
tor in motor buses, trains, and on foot, 
and how at dawn, when the Teutons at- 
tacked, they found themselves confronted 
by a stanch wall of fighting Poilus, who 
not only resisted their terrible charges, but 
fell upon them and drove them back, fight- 
ing a fearful three-day battle and winning 
two miles of conquered French soil. 

“And believe me,” concluded Rod, “you 
have something coming to you for your 
part in the affair, you lucky beggar.” 
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Battery of motor ploughs in action near the front under command of French officer 


SK DAD HOW IT’S DONE. In 
order to increase the trans-atlantic 

fleet of merchant vessels, quite a 
number of ships, many of them 

old craft long in service, have been brought 
out from the Great Lakes since last sum- 
mer and are in many cases making trips 
across the Atlantic now, though some are 
confined to the coastwise service because 
unfitted for the other. About fifty ships 
have been brought out and it is said thirty 
more are ready to come. Of 
the fifty, sixteen had to be 


charge of treason, the defendant contended 
that “mere words” did not constitute 
treason within the definition of the law. 
However, the judge said, “Words may be 
acts and acts may be words. Words on 
the one hand may be mere sound and 
fury, signifying nothing or, on the other 
hands, may be fraught with the most 
frightful significance, and be acts fol- 
lowed by the most dreadful conse- 
quences.” 


EROES NOT ALL ON BATTLE 

LINE. The perfecting of the aero- 
plane alike for war and commerce and 
pleasure is being made _ possible only 
through the heroic work of aviators willing 
to experiment with unproved machines. 
Recently two such men, Harold W. Blake- 
ly and Edward Higgins were killed near 
Mineola, Long Island, when making one of 
a number of experimental flights to test 
out the new Liberty Motor which is ex- 
pected to give America su- 
periority over Germany in the 





cut in two in order to get 
them through the Welland 
Canal locks and then they 
were put together again at 
Montreal. Ask Dad how it 
was done. 


IGHTING GERMS - 

WITH BAYONETS. 
The indifference of the 
Chinese to epidemics of di- 
seases, which they seem to 
accept like boys do a snow 
storm as sent from Heaven 
for their benefit, is well 
known. American physicians 
have repeatedly attempted to 
educate the Chinese public to 
resist and stamp out preva- 
lent diseases, such as tuber- 
culosis. The Y. M. C. A. has 
made notable contributions 
in this field of* good work, 
and it would amaze us to 
know how strenuously these 
efforts to make China health- 
ful are resisted. Quite re- 
cently, three American doc- 
tors who were sent to Feng- 
chen, in Shan-si Province 
west of Peking to investi- 
gate and check a pneumonic 
plague, were almost put out 
of business by an angry mob. 
They were obliged to appeal 
to the government through 
diplomatic _ representatives, 
and military protection was 
given them. 





ORTH PASTING IN 
THE TOP OF YOUR 
HEAD. In the course of the 
trial of the editor of a Phila- 
delphia paper published in 
the German language, on a 
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air. The first and only flight 
which Col. Roosevelt has made 
was made last October, was 
in the same aeroplane, run by 
the same Liberty Motor and 
under the control of the same 
aviator, Blakely. 


EN. CRUMBS MAY 

WIN THE WAR. The 
Food Administration esti- 
mates that General Crumbs, if 
given a clean sweep in each 
American home, will be able to 
march to the support of the 
Allies in Europe with a force 
of 465,000,000 pounds of meat 
(if one ounce of meat is saved 
daily in each home for a 
year); 365,000,000 loaves of 
bread (if one slice of bread is 
saved in each home daily) ; 
114,000,000 pounds of butter 
(if one piece of butter is saved 
daily in each home) ; and 912,- 
000,000 quarts of milk (if one 
cup of milk is saved daily in 
each home). : 


HEESE NOT SO LIVE- 

LY AS FORMERLY. 
During 1914 we bought 63,- 
800,000 pounds of cheese in 
foreign markets, the average 
monthly imports being 5,300,- 
000 pounds. But in August, 
1917 after three years of war, 
exactly 90 pounds of cheese 
were imported. The discred- 
ited hyphen is now creeping 
into commercial products so 
that we are regaling ourselves 
with American-Swiss cheese, 








(© Underwood and Underwood.) 
The British under General Allenby (on foot) make formal entry 


into Jerusalem through the Jaffa Gate 


American-Edam, American- 
Limburger, and so forth, plain 
American leading in most 
homes. 
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= SCOUT IS CLEAN.” General 
Pershing recently wrote to Governor 
Capper of Kansas in praise of the Ameri- 
can soldiers in France, saying: “There 
has never been a similar body of men to 
lead as clean lives as our American sol- 
diers in France... They fully realize 
their obligation to their own people, their 
friends and the country... Engaged in 
healthy, interesting exercise in the open 
air with simple diets, officers and men, like 
trained athletes, are ready for their task. 
Forbidden the use of strong drink and 
protected by stringent regulations against 
sexual evils, their good behavior is the 
subject of most favorable comments, espe- 
cially by our allies. American mothers 
may rest assured that their sons are a 
credit to them and to the nation, and they 
may well look forward to the proud day 
when on the battlefield these splendid men 
will shed a new lustre on American man- 
hood. A Scout is clean, and that ought to 
make and does make for clean manhood. 


LAYING MARBLES FOR KEEPS. 

In the first twelve months of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare sixty-nine 
American vessels—171,061 gross tons—have 
been sunk, in some cases by mines and 
raiders but mostly by submarines. Against 
this loss, our Government has seized Ger- 
man and Austrian ships to the number of 
107 having a gross tonnage of 686,494. 
Off-setting this material gain, stand 
the deaths of more than 3800 persons, 
caused by the sinking of American ships. 
The gross tonnage of all ships that cleared 
from American ports in foreign trade dur- 
ing that period approximated 24,834,400. 
It has recently been reported that great 
numbers of American troops have been 
safely transported to France by sixteen 
of the seized German liners. 


OR A JEWISH NATION. The over- 

throwing of the rule of the Turk in 
Palestine seems likely to greatly advance 
the movement which has long been on foot 
to establish a Jewish nation in the land 
of the Bible. It was recently announced 
that Great Britain will allow a Jewish 
commission to go to Palestine with a staff 
of experts—architects, agriculturists, en- 
gineers and others—to map out the neces- 
sary territory and advise a plan of pur- 
chase in preparation for a great migration 


of Jews from all countries to the land of 
their forefathers, there to organize a new 
State. 


OU CAN’T KEEP A GOOD MAN 

DOWN. It makes little difference 
how and where a boy begins his career, if 
there is a good man inside of him. A 
highly honored United States senator of 
New Jersey, William Hughes, who died 
on January 30, at ten years of age was 
a reel boy in a spinning mill in Paterson. 
He was born in Ireland and when a small 
child was brought to this country by his 
parents and attended our common schools. 
He went at night to a business college 
where he learned stenography, and served 
in the Spanish War as a stenographer. 
After the war he began the study of law. 
He was defeated in his first campaign for 
the State Assembly, but the next year was 
elected to Congress, defeating the man in 
whose flax mill he worked as a boy. In all 
he served four terms in Congress as the 
representative of his State and in 1912 
was elected to the Senate and was a mem- 
ber of that body when he died. The career 
of Senator Hughes is but another of many 
illustrations of the fact that it rests large- 
ly with the boy what the man shall be. 


PRIZE FIGHTER WHO WHIPPED 
HIMSELF. John L. Sullivan, fam- 

ous champion of the prize fight ring from 
1882 to 1892, died on February 2, on his 
farm at West Abingdon, Massachusetts, 
ten minutes after refusing to “take the 
count” from a physician who had ordered 
him to bed. He was sixty years old. His 
first famous victory in the ring was over 
Paddy Ryan and his defeat was by Jim 
Corbett. But his greatest victory was 
really over 

















himself 
when in 
1905, in 


the center 
of a bar- 
room 
crowd, he 
sudden- 
ly leaped 
up with a 
whiskey 
bottle in 
his hand, 
accord- 





ing to the accounts, and took an oath 
never to drink again. And he never did, 
it is claimed; from that day to his death 
he fought for temperance. He is quoted 
as saying, “My greatest battle was with 
the Black Bottle, and I won.” The for- 
mer pugilist, after retiring from the ring, 
became a farmer and raiser of live stock 
and in later years was a genial, kindly and 
lovable old fellow, eager to advise young 
men to follow the straight path of right 
living. 


EEP THE CHANGE! The folly of 

going about with nothing smaller than 
ten dollar bills in your pocket has been 
emphasized in a decision by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in a suit 
against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company by a citizen who offered a ten 
dollar bill in payment for a one dollar 
telegram which he wished to send. The 
local office not having change declined to 
send the telegram until the correct amount 
was offered in payment, the result being 
that the man who had nothing smaller than 
a “ten spot” about him had to stay over- 
night in that particular place against his 
wish, and he got judgment for sixteen 
dollars. But the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment and 
dismissed the claim as, in the opinion of 
the court: “It was the duty of the plain- 
tiff to pay or tender the usual charges for 
sending the telegram.” 


AILROAD TRACKS ON THE 

EQUATOR. Somebody with a hunch 
for putting things so we can understand 
them says that if the railroad tracks of 
this country could be utilized for the pur- 
pose, they would girdle the earth at the 
Equator eleven times, and if all the cars 
on our railroads were put into one train 
they would circle the earth along “the 
latitude of Philadelphia.” There are some 
people who evidently think that our tracks 
and cars are being used that way and 
that that accounts for the demoralization 
of our transportation ‘systems; but when 
we consider that the total freight tonnage 
carried by the railroads last year was l,- 
802,018,117, a different explanation of 
present conditions suggests itself. At any 
rate the American railroad system is quite 

(Continued on page 38) 


The Bolsheviki “Red Guard” who now keep Petrograd crowds in order. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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T HE editors consider each pic- | tu 





ture on these two pages a |) is 

good example of careful pho- | ev 
tography. The subjects are well | tiv 
chosen, the results are pleasing su 
and in most cases excel- _ pi 
lent. Prizes can be * in 
awarded only for pic- wa 
tures that win their way _ pp: 
into these pages. And yc 
an additional condition , 
must be made, namely, _B: 
the pictures shall be of 2 
Scout activities. Pic-{ Y: 
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Winners in this 


1. Scout Dudley 10 
Smith, $1.00. 

2. Scout Jack 11. 
Cauley, 
$1.00. 12 


3. R. 
$1.00. 13 
4. Ralph Looka- | 
baugh, $1.00. | 
5. William J. 14 
Ballou, $1.00. | 
6. Oland A. 15 
7 
8 
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ruitt, 16 
C. Nel- 17. 
. Scout Egbert 18 
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tures submitted before this number 
is in the mails, will be considered 
even when outside of scouting ac- 
tivities. Negatives must not be 
submitted. In future only the best 
picture of a number sent 
in by any one individ- 
ual will be accepted as a 
prize winner Address 
your pictures to the Art 
Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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10. Ralph Ro- : 
well, $1.00. = 
11. Earl Walls, 


$1.00. 

12.E. C. Key- 
worth, $1.00. 

13. Scout Wil- 
liam Snyder, 
$1.00. 

14. Scout A. Ep- 
stein, $5.00. 

15. R. M. Pruitt, 
$1.00. 

16. R. M. Pruitt, 
$1.00. 

17. Douglas Mes- 
ervey,- $1.00. 

18. Scout Wil- 
liam Baker, 


$1.00. 
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_ BULLETIN 


What Does HIS is Anniversary Day, the 8th 

It Mean to birthday of the Boy Scouts of ; 

Be a Scout? America. On February 8th, 1910, training develops. 
the Boy Scouts of America were 


incorporated unde: the laws of the 


District of Columbia. 





_what every — aiecee to Know 


Department conducted Dy JAMES ne, Chief Scout Executive 
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fectiveness of this service has been made possible because of 
our scout obligation and the spirit of service which the scout 


It is highly important that at all times we be mindful of 
our Scout Oath and the Scout Laws and the “daily good 






The first communication handed me as I reached the office this 
morning was a cablegram from France, reading as follows— 

“Paris Scouts observe Anniversary. Prepared for service. 
Greetings to American brothers. Wilson, Scoutmaster.” 

Elsewhere in my department I tell about the organization 


turn.” 

It is highly important that we should remember that even 
though we do not have our scout uniform or are not wearing 
a scout badge or are not engaged in some definite war service, 
that because of this spirit of service, because of our trustwor- 


of Troop No. 1 Paris, France, by Dr. F. 
H. Wilson, a former Deputy Scout Com- 
missioner of New York City. 

Upon reading this cablegram, I was led 
to make it the theme of the opening 
words of my department for the March 
issue of our official magazine, Boys’ Lire, 


which must go to press tonight in order - 


to be printed and completed in magazine 
form, so as to be mailed in time for our 
scouts throughout the whole country. 

I could not but be impressed, first, 
with the thoughtfulness of Scoutmaster 
Wilson in sending this cablegram on this, 
our Eighth Birthday, but more impor- 
tant still, am I impressed with the tre- 
mendous significance of what will take 
place today wherever there are members 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


In the Hawaiian, Philippine and Porto = 


Rican Islands, way up in Alaska and in 
practically every town and village in this 
great country of ours, nearly 300,000 boy 
scouts will at 8:15 stand at salute and re- 
dedicate themselves to the Scout Oath— 
“On my honor I will do my best— 


1. To do my duty to God and my coun- = 


try, and to obey the scout law; 
2. To help other people at all times; 
8. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 
This is what itateans to be a scout. 


T KNOW you boys will appreciate 

the following, which came to my 
desk the other day from a father, 
written on the occasion of his son’s 
achieving our highest rank—an Eagle 


Scout. 
HONOR 


ONOR, my boy, is like sunshine for 
makin 
It opens the soul, cleans the mind— 
Sets you on the pedest: 
Teaches you the lesson of self-respect— 
Grooms you to meet all comers— 
Brings you joy, success, fortune— 
Teaches you the lesson of tolerance— 
The virtue of patience is yours— 
For in the failings of your fellows, you 
see yours— 
Honor, my boy, is the road to fame— 
The open door to happiness— 
The portal leading to peace and rest— 
Its motto is the golden rule— 
To another as to thyself be just— 
Honor, my boy, is the open sesame to 
love— 
Love of thine, your fellows and self— 
Love of right, love of life— 
Love of the beautiful and the clean— 
Love of the task well done— 
And the duty nobly performed— 
Honor, my boy, makes you a friend— 
Brings friends to you— 
And as life ebbs and finally dies— 
—— my boy, is a monument with the 





A life nobly. Hi lived, a man to honor born. 
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- Savings 
: Plan 


THONanenennevevevavenevecevevasesnvessvevennsveinsssusnininy 


thiness, loyalty, helpfulness to others, 
friendliness, courtesy, obedience, cheer- 
fulness, thrift, bravery, cleanliness and 
reverence, our home folks, school teach- 
ers and those with whom we come in con- 
tact in our daily life will know by our 
conduct what it means to be a scout. 


NEW opportunity is at 

hand to show your loyalty, 
efficiency and team-work. This 
plan makes it possible for 
every man, woman and child in America 
to contribute to the winning of the war 
by lending the Government small sums 
of money which otherwise might easily 
be wasted, much less being put aside 
where they will accumulate substantial 
interest. 

Our Government has asked you to help 
spread this plan broadcast, to tell the 
public what the plan is, and how a lib- 
eral support of it will benefit both the 
nation and themselves. The plan is 
known as the Red Post Card plan. Five 
million of these red post cards, designed 
especially for our use, have been printed 
by the Government. These will be put 
into the hands of scouts, who will get 
signatures to the cards. Every signature 
means an order to the local postmaster 














4 e-~ inspiring results of our war service under the slogan 
“Every Scout to Feed a Soldier where thousands and 
thousands of pounds of food have been produced under the 
slogan “Every Scout to Save a Soldier” which has resulted in 
millions and millions of dollars in Liberty 
Loan Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and 
under the slogan “Every Scout to Boost 
America” as Government Dispatch Bearers, 
are mighty fine. 

All of this is indeed a valuable patriotic 
service to our country. No one of us, how- 
ever, can lose sight of the fact that the ef- 


to deliver to him C. O. D. one or more stamps, either of the 
Thrift or War Savings variety. After you have the signature 
all you do is to mail the card, being first sure that it contains 
your own name, troop number, City, County and State. The 
rest will be done by others. 

It is necessary that you do what has been stated, otherwise 
you will get no award credit for your work. Of course, no 
scout is out for awards primarily. He stands ready to help 
the Government because being helpful is his particular job. 

The awards determined upon are as follows: 

An achievement button to each scout who secures the sig- 
natures of twenty-five different individuals to red post cards, 
after which he is eligible for the War Savings Stamp Ace 
Medal, upon the total amount of war stamps and thrift 
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stamps reaching 250 in sales. After the scout has qualified 
for the Ace Medal he becomes an Ace Scout for the purposes 
of this campaign, and may earn an additional award of a 
palm for each additional $100 worth of War Savings Stamps 
and Thrift Stamps, as shown by the returned red post card. 

The Ace Scout in each State, Territory and the District of 
Columbia with the greatest number of War Savings Stamp 
palms to his credit at the end of the year 1918 will receive a 
personal letter of thanks from the President of the United 
States. This plan is worked out after the plan awards used 
in France in connection with the wonderful work of the 
French air men. Every scout has heard of Guynemer, the 
King of Aces, in the French service. 

How many of our scouts will qualify as Ace Scouts? The 
answer is up to you. 


As to HE question has been asked, “How can Pio- 
Pioneer neer Scouts aid the Government in winning 
Scouts this war?” 


This has been answered by the National Coun- 
cil calling upon every Pioneer Scout to serve as special Gov- 
ernment messengers in ac- 


above all others the standards should be 
rigidly upheld. 

It is the duty and function of the troop 
committee to attend to these matters of 
leadership, and we are confident that they 
will answer the calls which are being made 
on them. 


™ 
PUBLIC 
es /NFORMATION 


Food Supply | Fog oromget last Spring a cablegram from 
and Food Mr. Herbert Hoover, our Food Ad- 
Conservation ™inistrator, while he was yet abroad, re- 
quested that we assume a task the size 
and importance of which we had no conception. The task was 
that of assisting by serving our Government through increas- 
ing the food supply throughout the United States. We shall 
never definitely know how much we accomplished. We do 
know, however, of the spirit and vim displayed by our scouts 
throughout the season. The results which we have been able 
to learn about are such as to lead us to believe that the next 
campaign will be entered into with a greater determination 
to make the spirit of scouting a factor of great value. 
You will be interested 





cordance with President 
Wilson’s invitation to aid 
in the distribution of liter- 
ature for the Committee 
on Public Information. 

These boys have al- 
ready done _ splendid 
work, and it is intended 
that they shall be called 
upon in all future drives 
to do their share, for 
they can reach a portion 
of the population which 
would doubtless other- 
wise be untouched. 








Should an BOY 
Honor Medal Scout 
Be Awarded? © 


ming. Suddenly a call for 
help is heard. Turning he 
sees a Short distance 
away a person in dis- 
tress. Putting into prac- 
tice the knowledge which 
he has attained through 
scouting he is able to 
give assistance and pos- 
sibly be instrumental in 









READY TO DO ALL 
YOUR CHORES,UNCLE: 


to know that we are co- 
operating in a very 
definite way with all of 
the “Government and 
other National organiza- 
tions to the end that the 
next campaign shall be 
successful. Within the 
next month we shall an- 
nounce our program for 
a united drive during 
the coming season. A 
conference was held in 
Washington during the 
latter part of February, 
and your Scoutmaster is 
in possession of all of 
the facts and plans as 
determined at this con- 
ference. 

Those who so nobly 
worked last season will 
be rewarded, but greater 
than any reward %o the 
scout will be the knowl- 
edge of a good turn done 
at a time when its doing 
was of such vital sig- 
nificance. 

Let us begin now to 








GOSH! Boy, 
1M PROUD 








saving life. 

As a result of this an application for honor medal is made 
by the local committee to National Headquarters. 

Does such an act constitute heroism, or is it not really a 
Boy Scout functioning in accordance with his obligations? 

The National Court of Honor is very prone to take the at- 
titude that in ciréumstances such as this the issuance of an 
honor medal would be an injustice to the boy and to the 
Movement. 

Local Councils and Local Courts of Honor should therefore 
give the most careful consideration to the facts as presented, 
and unless it appears that there has been a true exhibition of 
heroism an application for honor medal is out of place. 


Should the y* these times of stress and strain an ap- 

Standards peal is occasionally received to set aside 

Be Relaxed? the regulations, such as for instance our 

permitting a young man or boy to hold the 

responsible position of assistant scoutmaster or scoutmaster 
when his age is not in accordance with the requirements. 

The attitude of National Headquarters is that at this time 
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plan and work. Already 
we are accomplishing things along this line in the South, and 
every scout is eager for the next food supply and conserva- 
tion campaign, which we shall endeavor to make more inter- 
esting and productive because of our added experience and 
scout training. 

Every scout should get busy today. 


Troop of Boy A TROOP of Boy Scouts of 


Scouts of America America has been organized in 
in Paris Paris by Dr. F. H. Wilson, a 


Deputy Commissioner and Star 

Scout of the Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 
Dr. Wilson is “Capitaine de la Croix- 
Rouge Americaine,” which means Captain of 
the American Red Cross. He is also “Mede- 
cin-Chef du Comite Franco-Americain pour 
la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiere.” 
Translated this means: Chief doctor of the 
French-American Committee for the care of 
the children of the frontier. (Cont. on p. 88) 
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pacruns your best girl reclining 
on comfortable cushions, fingers 
trailing in the cool waters and dia- 
mond spray splashing behind. This 
is the life! What a satisfaction it 
is to skim along in an Old Town 
““Sponson Model,” thesafestcanoe in 
the world! he air chamber on 
either side prevents capsizing and 
makes it positively unsinkable. The 
Old Town “Sponson”’ is the ideal 
canoe for family use. Write for 
Catalog 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 


793 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 
Canoeing at Mary Lyon School 






















Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


are your favorite sports. You like 
to get out in the woods with other 
good scouts, build a blazing fire 
and cook your py FP. eC, 
will like the NAT AL 
SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE. os 
cause it’s full of stories and pic- 
tures of outdoor sport and ad- 
venture, with a lot of valuable 
information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing and trapping outfits—just 
the kind of stuff you like best. 

Yearly subscription with 
watch fob, only $1.00. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what it’s 
like, we will send you a 
“7 of this month’s 

r Pe AL 


this handsome 
ormolu gold 
watch fob 
which every boy 


would like to 


money in this 
advertisement 
and mail it 
right now to 


National Sportsman 
Magazine, 217 Columbus 
Avenue Boston, Mass. 

















Send for the big Hildebrandt book of Baits and Tackle. 
2c stamp and this advertisement will bring it, promptly. 
302 sizes and kinds of bait—everyone hand-made, and 
with a record for fish-getting. Send today; State if you 
fly-fish or bait cast. 
T c. jouw J. HILDEBRANDT CoO., 
553 h Street, Logansport, Ind. 


The Julian’s Bait 


“DO YOUR BIT” Club 

means Fresh Fish and ae ad an 
Prosperity to ALL who for starting a 
are helping Uncle Samia} yp of Just 
$ and THEMSELVES|/tnree Members 
TRADE MARE by becoming members. ides yourself. 








COUPON 
good for FREE 











Costs nothing to join. j 
GEORGE W. JULIAN, —_— "9 
Albany Buliding, Boston, Mass. 
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| ship to think of much else. 


bee 


arranging his long arms in the troublesome, 
starched sleeves. “In the troop I—used 
to belong to,” he ventured to add, “they 
called me Sherlock Nobody Holmes, the 
fellers did, because I was interested in 
deduction and things like that.” 

For a moment the captain looked at him 
sternly. Tlien the Secret Service man, still 
whistling with a_ strangely significant 
whistle, stepped over to Tom. 

“Put your cap on,” said he, “frontways 
like that; now come along with me and 
we'll see if Dr. Curry from Ohio can ac- 
commodate us with the time.” 


_ that flippant youth Archibald 
Archer beheld Tom Slade hurrying 
along the promenade deck under the at- 
tentive convoy of one of Uncle Sam’s 
sleuths, he was seized with a sudden fear 
that his protégé was being arrested as a 
spy. 

The federal detective was small and 
agile, with a familiar, humorous way about 
him. He had a fashion of using his cigar 
as a sort of confidential companion, work- 
ing it from one corner of his mouth to the 
other, and poking it up almost perpen- 
dicularly as he talked. Tom liked him at 
once, but he did not know whether or not 
to take literally all that he said. 

“Conne is my name—Carleton Conne. 
Sounds like a detective in a story, don’t it? 
My great-great-grandfather’s mother-in- 
law on my sister’s side was German. I’m 
trying to live it down.” 

“What?” said Tom. 

Mr. Conne screwed his cigar over to the 
corner of his mouth and looked at Tom 
with a funny look. 

“We want to meet the doctor before he 
has a chance to change his watch,” said Mr. 
Conne more soberly. “If he set that thing 
a little after nine last night (and he 
couldn’t have set it before) he was prob- 
ably too busy thinking of getting off the 
He ought to 
be just coming out of his stateroom by now. 
We must see him before he sees a clock. 
You get me?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tom, a little anxious, 
“but I might be wrong after all.” 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Conne, “There are 
three things we'll have to judge by. There’s 
his trying to get off the ship last night, 
and there’s the question of how his watch 
stands, and there’s the question of how he 
acts when we talk with him—see?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Since you're a detective, remember 
this,’ Mr. Conne added good humoredly, 
“it’s part of the A B C of the business. 
Three middlesized clues are better than 
one big one—if they hang together. Six 
little ones aren’t as good as three middle- 
sized ones, because sometimes they seem 
to hang together when they don’t really— 
see?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where’d you ever get your eyes and 
ears, anyway?” said Mr. Conne abruptly. 

“You learn to observe when you're a 








Sherlock Nobody Holmes 


(Continued from page 4) 
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scout,” said Tom. 

Here and there little groups of passen- 
gers stood chatting as they waited for 
breakfast. Among them were a few men 
in khaki whom Tom understood to be army 
surgeons and engineers—the forerunners of 
the legions who would “come across” later. 

“Which would you rather be?” queried 
Mr. Conne; “a detective or a wireless oper- 
ator?” 

“I'd rather be a regular soldier,” said 
Tom; “I made up my mind to it. I’m only 
waiting till I’m eighteen.” 

Mr. Conne gave him a shrewd sidewise 
glance, his cigar pointing upward like a 
piece of field artillery. 

“Well, I guess if you’ve got your mind 
made up you'll do it,” said he. 

“But I hope I can work on this ship 
when she’s a regular transport and- keep 
working on her till I’m eighteen.” 

“You haven’t answered my question yet.” 

“T don’t know which I’d rather be,” 
said Tom. 

“Hmmm,” said Mr. Conne. 

“What do you sunpose became of the 
other operator?” Tom asked, a little 
anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Conne. “We'll 
have to find someone who does know,” he 
added, significantly, and Tom wondered 
what he meant. 

“Do you think he’s guilty of anything?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t know. You’ve knocked my 
theories all endways, young fellow,” Mr. 
Conne said pleasantly, and then added 
smiling, “You say he was a scout; I’m get- 
ting to have a pretty good opinion of 
scouts.” 

“But those finger-prints 

“Were his,” concluded Mr. Conne. 

Tom was greatly puzzled, but he said 
nothing. Soon Dr. Curry appeared. He 
was pacing up and down the deck and 
paused at the rail as they neared, so that 
they were able to get a good look at him. 
He was tall and thin, with a black mus- 
tache and a very aristocratic hooked nose. 
Perhaps there was the merest suggestion 
of the foreigner about him, but nothing in 
particular to suggest the German. 

Mr. Conne sauntered up to him with a 
friendly and familiar air, though Tom was 
trembling all over. 

“Excuse me, would you oblige me with 
the time?” Mr. Conne said, pleasantly. 

The stranger wheeled about suddenly 
with a very pronounced military air and 
looked at his questioner. 

“The time? Yes, sir,” he said with brisk 
formality and taking out his watch. “It is 
just half past six.” 

Mr. Conne drew out his own watch and 
looked at it for a moment as if perplexed. 
“Then one of us i: about an hour out of 
the way,” he said sociably, while Tom stood 
by in anxious suspense. “According to the 
alarm down in the store-room I guess 
you’re right,” he added. 

“What?” said the passenger, discon- 
certed. 


” 
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“According to the time-bomb down be- 
low,” repeated Mr. Conne, still sociably 
but with a keen, searching look; “What's 
the matter? Suffering from nerves, Doc- 
tor?” 

The sudden thrust, enveloped in Mr. 
Conne’s easy manner, had indeed taken the 
doctor almost off his feet. 

“J do not understand you, sir,” he said, 
with forbidding dignity and trying to re- 
gain his poise. 

“Well, then, Ill explain,” said Mr. 
Conne; “you forgot to set your watch 
when you left Cleveland, Doc, and there 
won't be any explosion down below at nine 
o’clock, and there won’t be any at all, so 
don’t worry.” 

He worked his cigar over into the corner 
of his mouth and looked up at his victim 
in a tantalizing manner, waiting. And he 
was not disappointed, for in the angry 
tirade which the passenger uttered it be- 
came very apparent that he was a for- 
eigner. Mr. Conne seemed quietly amused. 

“Doc,” said he sociably, almost confi- 
dentially, “I believe if it hadn’t been for 
this youngster here, you’d have gotten 
away with it. It’s too bad about your 
watch being slow—German reservists and 
ex-army officers ought to remember that 
this is a wide country. When you're com- 
ing across Uncle Sam’s backyard to blow 
up ships, it’s customary to put your watch 
an hour ahead in Cleveland, Doc. Where’s 
all your German efficiency? Here’s a wide- 
awake young American youngster got you 
beaten to a standstill is 

“This is abominable!” roared the man. 

“Say that again, Doc,” laughed Mr. 
Conne. “I like the way you say it when 
you’re mad. So that’s why you didn’t get 
off the ship in time last night, eh?” he 
added with a touch of severity. “Watch 
slow! Bah! Youre a_ bungler, Doc! 
Here’s an American boy, never studied 
the German spy system, and by jingoes, 
he’s tripped you up—and saved a dozen 
ships and a half a dozen munition factories, 
for all I know. German efficiency—bah! 
The Boy Scouts have got you nailed to the 
mast !” 

Then, suddenly, the detective became 
serious. 

“You'll have to show me your passport, 
sir,’ he said, “and any other papers you 
have. Then I’m going to lock you up.” 





The next morning Tom met Mr. Conne. 

“Well, I see the captain beat me to it,’ 
said he. “I was thinking of working you 
into the Secret Service, but never mind, 
there’s time enough. You go ahead and 
make good as assistant to the wireless 
operator.” 

“Maybe I won't satisfy them, sometimes 
I make mistakes,” said Tom. “I made a 
mistake when I went into the wrong store- 
room, if it comes to that. They always 
called me Bull-head, the fellers in the troop 
did.” 

Mr. Conne cocked his head sideways, 
screwed his cigar over to the extreme 
corner of his mouth and looked at Tom 
with a humorous scrutiny. 

“Did they?” said he. “All right, Tommy, 
Uncle Sam and ‘I mean to keep our eyes 
on you, just the same.” 
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A Question 


for Boys 


THE following simple illustration shows one 


splendid reason why every boy should. have a 
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COASTER BRAKE 


Suppose you were running be- 
tween two boys, each of whom 
had hold of your hands. Then 
suppose one boy should sud- 
denly stop, while the other kept 
going. You'dgeta mighty sharp 
jerk sideways, wouldn’t you? 
That's exactly what happens 
in a coaster brake if the braking power 
is unequally distributed, or is applied 
only at ove end of the hub. Every time 
you back pedal with such a brake one 
end of the hub is controlled and checked. 
The other end tends to keep going, so 
that twists and ‘side-swings’ ( which lead 
to loosened spokes) result. 

Uneven twists and‘side-swing’ 
have been totally eliminated in the 
MORROW Coaster Brake. Inside 
the MORROW is an expanding ‘drum’ 
of spring steel. This extends prattical- 


" ly the fv//length of the hub. When you 


back pedal, four wedges are driven into 
the ‘drum’ (two from each end) which 


expand it egua/ly and evenly and distrib- 
ute the braking power equally and even- 
ly overthe entireinner surface of the hub. 


There are many other reasons why you 
will wanta MORROW: 


Larcer Braxinc SurFace 


The ‘drum’in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 63-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the 
MORROW has greater braking power. 


Bronze Brake SHoes 


Two metals of equal hardness will not 
grip’ properly in braking. For this rea- 
son the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronse ‘brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub. takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, and 
keeps hold. 


Positive Forwarp Drive 
The minute you press forward on the 


pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 


Coasts WitnHovut Friction 


Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
larger than those in other brakes. 
Strronc anp StTurDy 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
INSPECTIONS AND 'TEsTs 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 











Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 











The signal success of the bicycle 
world. 


The bicycle that has, in two 
years, become the first choice 
mount of every rider who knows 
the economy of leadership qual- 
ity. 

This little brother of the famous 
Indian Motocycle possesses all 
the good qualities of the Indian 
family—snap, construction, ex- 
cellence, durability, strength, 
grace, value. 


It has the well-known style lines 
of the Indian Motocycle, gaso- 
line tank style Battery Con- 
tainer, Electric Light with Re- 
flector, a necessity where the 






qe 
COMPASS 


$1.25 at Dealers 
or remit direct 


ie) 


Madénapole Compas 
Litenite 
Aurapole 
Ceebynite 


the Leedawl 





laws require bicycles to be 
lighted; especially designed 
Front Fork with Quadruple 
Crown and Braced Members, 
motorcycle type Handlebars, 
Corbin Coaster Brake, strong 
Rear Stand, Indian-Continental 
Tires—everything a bicycle 
should have. 


Backed by the Indian name- 
plate, the symbol of highest 
quality for over seventeen years. 


Send for 1918 Indian Bicycle Cata- 
log, fully describing and picturing 
the Electrically Equipped and 12 
other models. All the highest stand- 
ard for the lowest price at which * 
quality and nameplate-backed bicy- 
cles can be sold. 





HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
721 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 








SET | Lour Boy Should Study 
4 The Violin —_ 


The true eppreciation of good music comes 
to those who start its study early in life. 
.. Boys from seven to twelve years old are 


se 
Free Instruction 
With these fifty lessons, your boy can 
do much toward learning to play the vio- 
lin. These lersons are incl witb 
each outfit withuut extra charge. 


\§ Easy Payments! 
WURLITZER| far ie rate'ae Saly's Tow ceoten dat 
——— maning Write Today your na 
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dress for our violin booklet and special offer. 

will be under no obligations, opt, £. our St., Ch o 
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What's Going On 


(Continued from page 31) 
big enough to deserve a special article tell- 
ing about it in an early number of Boys’ 
Lire. 

ARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO 

RISE. At the last session of Con- 

gress the Senate unanimously adopted 
Senator Calder’s “Daylight Saving Bill,” 
which comes up in the House at the present 
session with seemingly good chances of be- 
ing adopted. If that happens, bed-time 
will be an hour earlier and getting-up time 
an hour earlier from the end of April to 
the end of September and possibly the 
year round. By that process we take an 
hour out of the sleepy end of the day and 
put it into the snappy end, and thus save 
oil, gas and fuel at one end, and gain a 
long-shot bigger appetite for breakfast at 
the other end. The whole thing will be 
accomplished after Congress says it must 
be, by setting the clock forward one hour. 
This has been done with reported good 
success in England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark and other coun- 
tries. It was tried out in some of our 
own cities last summer but without definite 
results. 

IGHTING BY MAIL. The Post Office 

Department is doing its utmost to help 
win the war. Let every scout and every 
scout official lend his aid to the local post 
office authorities. In the present unparal- 
leled situation in this country affecting 
every industry, the mails too are seriously 
hampered. War business must come first 
both in transportation and in the mails. 
Consequently much other mail is delayed 
in transit. And this affects particularly 
the millions of copies of periodicals. When 
your copy of Boys’ Lire or of any other 
magazine comes late, do not complain. Do 
not besiege your post office with inquiries. 
Accept the situation patriotically, for in 
due time the mails will be running nor- 
mally again. Let us make it clear as 
scouts that we are just as anxious to co- 
operate with the post office and its staff 
of patriotic officials and employees as we 
are with our boys in the trenches. 


Paris Boy Scouts 
(Continued from page 35) 

He says: “I have organized a troop of 
Boy Scouts of America in Paris, the first 
ever known here, and when I leave I shall 
register them as Associate Scouts of Troop 
98 N. Y....I have only five members 
now, as the troop held its first meeting 
this afternoon, but they are all real Amer- 
icans living here in Paris and are as en- 
thusiastic as any bunch I ever saw. We 
meet in the American church and will take 
hikes, etc., just like home. I tell you it 
made me feel creepy this afternoon when 
I lined them up at attention, called for 
the Scout Salute and the Scout Law, and 
so closed the meeting in our own style. I 
am not ashamed to admit that I got kind 
of choky and my voice broke a bit, for it 
was what I long to do with you fellows. 
Troop 1’s scouts would seem very foreign 
to you fellows, for two of them have never 
been in America at all, two of them have 
lived in Constantinople for some years, 
and the other has been brought up in an 
English school at Paris, but they love the 
Stars and Strines as you do and are going 
to live under Old Glory just as soon as this 
awful strife is ended.” 

He remarks of the French scouts, “There 
are quite a lot of scouts to be seen here 
and they are rather a poor looking lot, but 
they seem to. be doing good work as mes- 


| sengers and most of them are on bicycles.” 
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A Water Telescope 








WATER telescope enables the ob- 

server to see into clear water to a 
considerable depth and watch the fish and 
other life below him. It will not, how- 
ever, work in water that is muddy or dis- 
colored. 

Construct a box without ends, using thin 
boards two feet long. The other dimen- 
sions are made to fit a glass plate which 
forms the lower end of the box. A four 
by five inch wipe 3.40% dry plate may 
be used, the film of the plate washed away 
with warm water. The box is to be painted 
black inside. Paint the boards before nail- 
ing them together. Fasten the plate to the 
bottom of the box with brads, Use plenty 
of putty inside and out, to make the joints 
watertight. Pieces of lead cut from lead 
pipe should be nailed with wire nails to the 
sides of the telescope near the bottom, so 
that the instrument will sink to the proper 
depth and will float in a perpendicular 
position. Cover the top with a piece of 
board in which a round hole has been cut, 
an inch or more in diameter. The observer 
leans over the telescope with his eye to} 
the hole and watches the fish below him. | 

A more convenient form of the telescope 
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is that shown in the second sketch. Here 
the instrument is provided with an elbow, 
and a small mirror set within the elbow 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to the 
directions “of the tubes. In this case no 
cover is necessary to keep out the direct 
light. The observer can sit on the seat 
of a boat and conveniently see what is 
taking place in the water. The diagrams 
explain the construction. 
Lapp PLuMLey. 





Any One Could Do It 


6¢y SAW a new one the other day,” 
writes a friendly captain at Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y. “One of our officers 
could not find a pen-holder, so he took a 
new unsharpened lead-pencil, fitted a pen 
point to it, wrapped a rubber band around 
it and wrote all evening.” 
A little thing in itself, but which shows 
a resourcefulness with which the enemy 








Over There will have to deal. 
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Study the Map 





Scout Camp; down to the right in the foreground is your 
favorite fishing hole. Pick your route over the shortest 
road between the two. Figure out how quickly you can 
make it. Ten miles an hour is easy with a bicycle—especially 
the smooth-riding, comfortable 1918 


“4 5 Ga. the lay of the land. Over there to the left is the Boy 
ny 


icycle: 


The whole country-side is covered by a network of roads, and only the 
bicycle is necessary to make it unroll before you like a map 


Very soon now, with the first warm days of spring, all the attractions of the 
outdoors will be ready for you. Be prepared; do not let another day pass without 
owning a sturdy, swift-wheeled Columbia bicycle, the oldest and most famous of 
all bicycles made, 


The name Columbia, too, is the best possible argument you could use with 


your parents, They know it is the Standard of the World, They have ridden 


Dye. one themselves and will be glad to see you 
riding one, 


A 7 There are numerous handsome Columbia 
a models, We shall help you to see them by 

. sending you the name of the Columbia dealer 
in your town, Fill in the attached coupon, cut 
it out and mail it today. Get an interesting 
booklet on bicycle construction and our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog, 












































Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS “ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


harman 


Boston. 


THE +> SERVICE -STORE 
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T’S A ROADSTER 
AND A COASTER 
allin one. Every 

boy wants-a Coaster 
and he needs a Road- 
ster too, so that’s why 
he should own an 


Auto-Wheel 


Convertible Roadster 
(Patented Nov. 7, 1916.) 


The Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible is built just like the 
famous Auto-Whee! 
Coaster—with roller- 
bearing wheels, dust-proof 
hub caps, and steel axles. 
If you want to coast, just 
turn up the sides, hop on 
and away you go. There’s 
~ mot a coaster anywhere 
that can exceed your speed 
limit. Turndown the sides 
when through coasting and 
you’ve the best Roadster 
in the gang. Look for the 
name “‘Auto-Wheel Con- 
”* and don’t take 


Boys: FREE Penpgant 
for names of three Coaster 
Wagon dealers. Mention 


Buffalo Sled Co., 


131 Schenck St., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


Its a Coaster 
Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


Engr. 4 A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
aving. ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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How's This in Whittling? 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Scout Naturalist 


Mr. Bigelow g'ves vou double measure this month 














| ans since I can remember, I have 
been especially fond of two pocket 
pieces—a magnifying lens and a good 
jack-knife. Sometime I intend to tell the 
Scouts how to use the pocket lens, and 
some of the principal purposes to which 
I have applied it. I also hope some time 
to tell of the practical 
use of a pocket-knife. 
Let’s talk now about a 
little fancy whittling 
with a plain, everyday 
jack-knife. 

The first efforts of 
the kind that I can re- 
call were in making a 
peach stone basket; a 
little later, the carv- 
ing of various images 
from peach stones, as, 
for example, the 
squatting monkey 
shown at the right of 
the peach stone basket 
illustration below. 

Any country boy who lived about a half 
century ago is familiar with peach stone 
basket whittling. If he did not have from 
twenty-five to thirty various styles and 
designs, he would have been regarded as 
not in the “A No. 1” class of peach stone 
basket whittlers. 

The next thing a boy usually attempts 
to make is a fan. That is easily done, 
provided he makes the fan rather plain. 
It is possible to make a fan that will call 
for a good deal of skill. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show how to form the 
stick and how to start peeling up to the 
first of the fan blades. The next shows 
how the fan is spread. To spread the 
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Pliers, made from one 
piece of wood 
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Peach stone basket and monkey 











Will you make a hit or “fan out” on this one? 
At the left, shaping the stick; center, splitting 
the blades; opening the blades of the fan 


blades, as well as to lift each one from 
the solid wood, it is essential to soak the 
stick in warm water. Those who have 
never made the experiment will be sur- 
prised to see what can be done with wood 
after it has been well soaked in warm 
water. 

If you desire to obtain fame and satis- 
faction for doing what is not easy, try 
to whittle pliers. Only those that are past 
masters in the art of whittling can hope 
to make a pair of pliers from a single 
piece of wood, and to have the jaws open 
and shut. Yet it is not so difficult a task 
as it may seem. It requires great patience 
and not a little skill to work in under 
the joints of the two movable parts. 

Those that have made whittling a life- 
long study exercise their ingenuity by 
carving a piece of wood, usually butter- 
nut, and shaped like a broomstick, into 
all sort of chains, hour-glasses, swivels, 
links (like the hour- 
glasses shown in the 
picture). One may | 
make these as_intri- 
cate as his time and 
skill will allow. One 
must attempt the task 
with no special anxiety 
ever to get through. 
It is a matter of al- 
ways doing, and of 
never being done. 

Almost every boy 
has seen examples of 
the wonderful carving 
which is done by the 
Japanese. As a rule, 
they prefer ivory to 
wood, but to manu- 
facture anything from 
this material with a 
pen knife requires 
more patience than 
the average American 
boy possesses. 


The accompanying 
illustrations of fan 
making were made by | 
Mr. George W. Lock- 
wood, of Stamford, pores 
Conn. 





hour - glasses— 
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movable 
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This handsome completely equipped RANG RANGER “Motorbike” 
model or your own Pe from , colors and sizes in 
the famous “RANGER” line of bicycles, pictured in natural colors 
— a big new 1918 | whe r Catalog. There are many other models 

in fact, the most complete line of bicycles in world, allat 
ceereuaee that will save you big money. — There isa 
MEAD bicycle to suit the taste of ev rider—Electric li as 
“Motorbike” models, “Roadsters,” “Racers,” “Juniors” for 
8 FF Ladies’ models aS7* prices made possible only ap 


30 De O Day s ys Free Trial pit a 
ae 


The New: 
Electric Lighted 
RANGE 
Motorbike Model 
sdre Heed stand Bataty came 
and Rear Carrier, Tool Tank ana 


pases ooh tools with bee long Rerbike, Handle 


eo Bers, 
with tent echoes aries Gaal told Be — 
(patented) Saddle, e, regular Motorbike style; feath- 
erweight x. i G and ope Ive: 
CT “ke Velvet Anti-Skid, 





‘We want to greatly increase 
' Rider r Agents Wan oy a oan rt fhe Agents 


SRANGERY model you ain ad Racer 
We have placed a special deposit of | ,auperee', etc ie my ny = taking orders from your 
$5000 in trust, in the Great First | A limited numberof Second Hand Bicycles taken in trade for new RANGERS by - 
National Bank of Chicago, toguarantee | our Chicago Retail Stores are being closed out at $3.00 to $10.00 each. 
to you the faithful performance of this Our big catalog also shows a complete 
unusual Thirty Days’ Free Trialseling | JuyOm ile: Bi cycles Sorte cota Denes eomaiees 
plan. We will be pleased to send r- = of exact les and prices to suit any taste and 
copy of the Bank’s agreement wi spa of our ete a ee biepeise not | ron eyerwhecied ee vclacipedes now "be 
catalo , if requested. Geta real 
y bank, express agent (or one of your for all kinds S of bic rene eng om 
nel hors) will tell you myo we are as safe arts A paling ee: ictured and described 
eal with as a government bank. a on ma as all the latest = the 1 the sundry Dawes equipment Fy Fe ate. 
tack, the “Ranger” bicycle ceraneeeeetes er amare and aie par, eeontes ies. 


for th 
Write Today i tuaner 12:5 cotalr with prtces, 09 low they wil atanah 2 2 


you select, for Thirty Days Fos ial, You cannot afford to buy a new bicycle, tires or nase od without first learning 
what we cah offer you and seeing all the new 1918 bicycle novelties shown in the bignew RANGER Catalog. Write now. 


CYCLE COMPANY 5 
Dept. ¢-17, CHICAGO 
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WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—fur- 
nishes all Magazines and News- 
papers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most 
accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1918 Catalog (44 pages) lists 
more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It’s a Big Money Saver 
and is Free to you for the asking. 


The name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Send Us Your TODAY! 


Name and 


J. M. HANSON - BENNETT 
Magazine Agency - 


915 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 




































way to get cash for 
treasury, camp, equipment, etc. Write, giv- 
ing scoutmaster’s name and address. 
Amolene Plan, 393 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


p SCOUTS GET 
cS (a) Quick, sure, honorable MONEY 











7 the Scout Cave. 
By THE CAVE SCOUT 


kJ.P 














AY, Cave Scout, excuse me for 
butting in this way, but my curios- 
ity has got the best of me and I 
can’t stand it any longer—who 
the dickens are you, anyway?” 

Honest, fellows, sometimes I hardly 
know myself, for you ambitious detectives 
have “identified” me as so many different 
persons that I’m all mixed up. At least a 
hundred of you have been dead sure that 
I am Frank Presbry, of the editorial 
board. As many more have been certain 
that I am Edward Cave, editor of “Recrea- 
tion.” Some have announced that I am 
Judson P. Freeman, National Field Com- 
missioner for the Middle West. One of 
you even called me a “stubborn old mule” 
because I wouldn’t tell my name. 

But there are some fellows in the Cave 
to-day who know who I really am—I can 
see them chuckling to themselves this very 
minute. For instance, there’s Scout C. 
Carroll Burress, from “somewhere in Vir- 
ginia.” But Carroll isn’t any great detec- 
tive. He admits himself that he stumbled 
onto the secret by a piece of sheer luck. 
Here’s the way it happened. One day 
Scout Burress wrote a letter to a boy in 
Oklahoma whose name had been listed in 
the World Brotherhood department. This 
letter led to others and it developed that 
the Oklahoma boy was a second cousin of 
the Cave Scout. This second cousin, whose 
name is Jimmie, found out who I am 
through his grandmother, who is the Cave 
Scout’s “Aunt Amelia.” 

Then there’s Scout Ed Rawlings, sitting 
over there by the “question hole” laughing 
fit to bust! He knows a good joke on me 
and he kind of thinks I’m afraid to tell 
you about it. You’re wrong, Ed. I’m 
game and I’m going to read the bunch your 
letter: 


“Dear Cave Scout: 

I’ve discovered you at last! 
you when she was a girl. Her name was Ella 
Frazier. One day when she was visiting your 
sister, your father went out to the watermelon 
patch and brought in a fine big melon. The folks 
sat down at the table to eat it, but you stood 
over in a corner and cried because you didn’t 
like melon and because the rest had something 
YOU REMEMBER 


My mother knew 


you couldn’t eat. DO 
THAT? 


Your friend, Scout Epwin Rawtincs.” 


Yes, I remember that incident all right, 
but I remember a whole lot more distinctly 
what happened to the Cave Scout and his 
pal, Joe, a week or two before when they 
went into that same melon patch and tried 
to get outside of all the melons in sight. 





Somehow or other the Cave Scout has never 
been exactly enthusiastic about water- 
melons since. 

Speaking of my old chum, I had a letter 
the other day from Scout Ed. Smith of 
Spokane, who calls my old pal Joe “Uncle 
Joe.” If Eddie runs true to form he 
ought to be “some” Scout. His great- 
grandfather was a frontiersman and Indian 
fighter who was finally killed and scalped 
by the Sioux. His grandfather went 
through the Civil War in the Second Min- 
nesota, one of the “scrappiest” regiments 
in the Union army, and got hit with a 
Confederate bullet at Chickamauga. His 
dad went through the Spanish-American 
war and was a member of the posse that 
finally rounded up Harry Tracey, one of 
the most desperate outlaws that ever oper- 
ated in the West. And I'll bet Ed is just 
about sick to think he isn’t old enough to 
get into the present mix-up with the 
Kaiser. How about it, Ed? 

“But, Cave Scout, you haven’t told us 
yet who you are.” 

Well, we've kind of talked it over among 
ourselves, those of us who have solved the 
riddle, and have agreed to keep mum so 
that the rest of you can have the fun of 
trying to.find out who I am. The Cave 
Scout would like to hear again from the 
Scout in Apple River, Ill, who has suc- 
ceeded in penetrating his disguise. 

As for the rest of you, I have already 
given you some valuable pointers. Didn’t 
I tell you that 
I’ve a whale of a lump on the side of my nose, 
Sand in my whiskers and warts on my toes, 
I’ve ears like a wympus and eyes like a cat, 
But I’m not a bad fellow in spite of all that. 


And here is some further information: 
I have nails on my fingers and hair on my head, 
Skin on my body and slats on my bed, 
I hear with my ear-drums and see with my eyes, 
And, all things considered, I’m terribly wise. 
Also, as many of you may have noticed, 
there’s nothing I like better than a good 
joke. 


“S AY, you old joker, we haven’t had a 
grab in that question hole for quite 
a long time. Seems to me it ought to be 
just about chuck full.” ‘ 

You’re right about that. I’m trying to 
get your questions answered by personal 
letter, but I’m a pretty busy old geezer 
and sometimes I get a little behind. So 
please don’t be too hard on me if you don’t 
get an answer by return mail. 

Now for the question hole. Here’s a 
letter from Scout—but I guess he would 
rather not have me mention his name: 
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“Dear Cave Scout: 

This fall the boys elected me president of the 
a I have tried to do right by them but so 
far I have been unable to get results You see 
our Scoutmaster doesn’t have much time to 
spend with us and we have to enter into all our 
scout activities without his aid. He tries, though. 
Lately we have started a merit system but some 
don’t seem to care whether they get demerit 
marks or not. We have offered a 100% duty 
pin to those getting a certain number of ‘marks. 
One of the Scouts keeps account of the marks 
and this causes some discontent. You see our 
Scoutmaster is not with us to see what the 
fellows are doing. I wouldn’t advise letting 
patrol leaders do it either in this case. 

Every month I visit our Cave and I also send 
CZ arefully about Don Strong. I like the idea of 
putting plans in for the meeting, but after school 
we don’t have time to carry out such big stunts. 
I wish you could give me some advice as to 
how to get the fellows interested and how to 
act myself. I don’t like to act bossy or as if I 
have a big opinion of myself, but I would like 
to have some control and have a clean record 
as president and lift the troop up to a high 
standard of scout work. 

Your Loyal Scout, 


R. M. L.” 

OW then, fellows, I leave it to you if 

that isn’t a corking good letter. I 
guess we all feel that “R. M. L.’s” troop 
didn’t make much of a mistake when they 
elected him president. He certainly has 
the right spirit and I'll be very much sur- 
prised if he doesn’t work things out in fine 
shape. 

Well, let’s see if we can’t give him a few 
tips that will be useful. 
merit scheme. I have seen them tried lots 
of times and they certainly are a fine 
thing. I have noticed, though, that they 
work better when there is something big 
the troop is looking forward to. For in- 
stance, a certain troop the Cave Scout was 
pretty well acquainted with was planning 
to attend a big scout encampment. Scouts 
from all over the State were to meet for 
a competition and the Governor and a lot 
of other big guns were to be there to 
review the boys. Now this troop had been 
having a good deal of trouble with dis- 
order at meetings and on hikes. The fel- 
lows realized that they couldn’t get ahead 
as fast as they should unless they took a 
brace. So they voted to adopt a merit and 
demerit system with the understanding 
that any Scout who failed to make the 
required number of marks would not be 
permitted to attend the big rally. From 
that time on there was almost no trouble 
at meetings, and the way that bunch ad- 
vanced in scoutcraft was _ astonishing. 
When the encampment came, not a single 
member was barred and the boys went 
into the competitions and carried off half 
the prizes offered. And one of them, who 
took first place in the cooking contest, was 
given the honor of cooking flapjacks for 
the Governor’s breakfast. 

How about it, “R. M. L.”? 
kind of a big rally coming off in your 
district during the coming season? If not, 
you might begin plans for a camp, or a 
long hike, for “100 per cent Scouts only.’ 
The sooner you begin planning the better. 


Is there any 


ND now for that trouble you have 
about keeping the records. Why not 
try having each Scout keep his own marks? 
A Scout’s honor is to be trusted, you know. 
I know of at least one troop that adopted 
this methodf with good results. The Scout- 
master made out a big chart on which each 
Scout’s name was posted with a place for 
his marks each week. This chart was hung 
in the troop headquarters and on each 
meeting night each member put in his own 
merits or demerits for the week. The boys 
all agreed when the plan was started that 
nobody would question the record of any 
member. 
Let’s see, are there any other points in 
this letter to be covered? Oh, yes; “R. M. 
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Over the Top 


Uncle Sam's husky boys are bustling with patriotic 
pep for anything to help win the war. 


And the sturdy bicycle equipped with the wonderful 








BRAKE 


‘‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’® 


helps them most in “doing their bit.” 


Whatever you do for your country the bike is your standby. 
It keeps you fit, too—makes strong muscles and red blood. 


But be sure the wheel you buy or have overhauled this 


spring has the New Departure Coaster 
tection against accidents, tired legs and 


Brake—your pro- 
slow going—the 


finest ever to make sure the fun of the ride. 


All dealers sell New Departure equipped bicycles. 
The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 








Build a Model of this Curtiss Military 
ractor Used in the U.S. Army 
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! Build 


Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn the pee les of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEA ale Drawings and Building 
and Flying aN. that show how to build 3- 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fly just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
tary Tractor Wright Bipla 

Gisise Meneries — 2OC Barks Be ste 

iss F 


our 48-page Aeroplane Gatalgaue, abe pot 
Mods! Aeroplanes, Supplies, Prices, etc end N 


IDEAL AEROPLAN g& SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and West Broadway, Mew Yer 

















You'll Need This Scout Axe 


The “Plumb” is the Official Boy 
Scout Axe. Strong, keen and well tem- 
pered. Balanced 
right. Dependable 
under severe us- 
age. Has slot for 
pulling nails. 







Axe alone, $1.25 


Axe with leather 
sheath, $1.50 


Sold by hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















For 
Safety First 


“Never neglect a break in 
the skin.” 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 





























‘Armored Tank 
Belt Watch 


Best watch for the Boy’s 

Scout uniform. Fits on belt. 

Your ‘‘Ingersoll”’ will fit in 

the Tank. 

As convenient as a wrist 

watch. 

Holds the watch in upright 

position, which makes it 

keep better time. 

Gives unobstructed view of 

dial day or night. 

Crystal protected against 

breakage. 

Complies with Army ruling 

for covering luminous dial, 

but gives full view when 

needed 

Sent Postpaid to you F 

&/ Armored Tank alone. .$1.00 |f 

Armored Tank and Inger- 

soll  “‘Yankee’’ Radiolite {# 

SB .. gs 


& 























YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 
at o email cost by using our Attachable 
ss. FITS yy BICYCLE. Easil, 
pain fies tera FREE BOOK 
bing the SH Motor 
hi: it. Mot mak 
and second-hand, $35 and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept.223, Galesburg, Kansas. 














L.” wants to know how to act himself. 
That certainly is a sticker, for a fellow 
can’t act any differently from the way he 
feels and get results. I do know, though, 
that the best troop leaders are the fellows 
who are most in earnest and the most en- 
thusiastic about Scouting—and the most 
ambitious to have their troops amount to 
something. You seem to feel that way, 
“R. M. L.,” and that is half the battle. 
I can tell from your letter that you are 
willing to work like sixty to make a good 
record. 

Just one thing more—don’t be discour- 
aged if everything doesn’t just to suit 
you. There has never yet Seah a perfect 
troop. You may see a bunch that you 
think is top-notch, but if you were a mem- 
ber of their organization would find out 
that they have their problems and their 
disappointments the same as other fellows. 
Things won’t always go exactly as you 
want them to, and you'll just have to buck 
along and make the best of it when you 
get into tight places. 

“How about our meeting stunt, Cave 
Dweller?” 

Seems to me it’s about time some of you 
fellows were getting in on this stunt busi- 
ness—eh, what? If you have any good 
ideas, shoot ’em in for the benefit of the 
bunch. iD 

Let’s see, “R. M. L.” said in his letter 
that the stunts we have been telling about 
here have been too “big,” didn’t he? Well, 
here’s a “little” one that you can pull off 



































at any time without preparation, except a 
few pencils and slips of paper. 

At some time during the meeting the 
Scoutmaster will ask some member of the 
troop to leave the room. No previous 
warning should be given and no member 
of the troop should know who is to be 
asked to leave. As soon as the Scout has 
left the room each remaining member 
should be given a pencil and paper and 
asked to write a description of the boy 
who has gone out. Describe color of his 
hair and eyes, the condition of his teeth, 
his height and weight, his age, the location 
of any scars he may have on his body or 
any other characteristics that would help 
to identify him. Just pretend that he has 
been lost and that you are making out a 
description to aid the police in finding him. 
Describe his clothes in as great detail as 
possible, their color, make, fit, etc., giving 
particular attention to the shoes, and if 
there are any patches on the bottom draw 
a diagram of the tracks they would make: 
in mud or snow. 

When the descriptions are all written 
the Scout should return to the room where 
the troop can examine him while the Scout- 
master reads the papers. The boys can 
then decide by vote who gave the best de- 
scription. This stunt will be a lot of fun 
and will make you brush up on observation. 

Here’s hoping you can give as accurate 
and artistic a description as the Cave Scout 
has given of himself. 


King’s X till April! Tue Cave Scout. 
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UNCLE SAM’S BOYS 


By the Grub Scout 








Hse 


OME are in the Trenches holding back 
the Hun; 
Some are on the Billows behind a 12- 
inch gun; 
Scouts are working Furrows doing work 
that’s fun, 
Forever keeping Freedom’s Flag flying in 
the sun. 
—Curer Grvs Scovr. 


URS is the great life and Scouts never 

will weaken when job follows job 

thicker than hops or hornets from a nest 
attacked. 

Scouts—loyal Grub Scouts—you “made 
the riffle” of many a swift stream in 1917. 
You went over the top and through en- 
tanglements like veterans; you Grub Scouts 
tackled all sorts of tough propositions,— 
abandoned acres, run-out farms, ash-dump 
back lots, weed patches and tough sod. 
There were some good, clean plots of fer- 
tile soil, but they were the exception, not 
the rule. 

This year you have learned that the 
warnings that came across the Big Water 
were not baseless... You have learned that 
the U. S. A. must sacrifice, must make 
even greater effort to raise food. 


OMMENCE planting now, if you live 
where nature wakes up early. Where 
Winter still lingers, hot beds and cold 
frames can be found or made, or soap box 
substitutes set into the ground on the slant 
toward the south so that the full power 
of the north-bound sun may strike every 
point inside the box. To protect from 
north winds, set against a house, barn, 
shed or fence. Slant the box so its north 
edge is about 8 inches above ground level, 
its south edge at the level, making a gutter 
to carry water away so that it cannot back 


up and run into box. Fill the box full 
of fresh strawy manure from the horse 
stable, tramp it down hard, put on top 8 
or 4 inches of the best dirt you can get 
and thaw out. Wet the dirt thoroughly, 
put a pane of glass or a cellar sash over 
it, and it will heat up mightily when the 
sun shines. Plant the seeds known to do 
well in your own home section. 

When plants are up, see that the soil 
is kept loose; see that it is always moist 
just below the surface, but do not overdo 
the watering and make mud pie of your 
seed bed. 


HEN the plants have put out a 

couple of real leaves or the onions 
begin to crowd each other, transplant be- 
tween the rows or set out into the open if 
the trees are showing leaves. 

Rememser if a cold spell comes along 
you can save your plants a setback by 
putting flower pots, boxes, or pieces of 
newspaper (held in place by stones or 
clods) over them. 

Rememser to keep the exposed edges of 
your box or frames warm by piling and 
tramping manure close up to it and slant- 
ing away a bit. 

Rememser to put on the glass at night 
and take it off every day when the ther- 
mometer goes above 42 degrees or your 
plants will be tender and spindly, or even 
fry to death. 

Rememser to put straw, an old blanket, 
or boards over the glass when nights are 
still well below freezing. 


OMATOES, peppers and egg plants 
need much heat and cannot stand the 
cold that the hardy plants like cabbage can 
stand. Hence plant them later, as they 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Give us Your Help in getting the Moving Picture Theatres of Your Section to 
show this wonderful 5-Part Serial 


“BOY SCOUTS TO THE RESCUE” 


| A big, thrilling, splendid 5-weeks Picture of British Boy Scouts in a great story of the War, 
_ produced under the personal supervision of Lt. Genéral Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, who 
appears in the Picture. Approved by the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
: and James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 

Get Your Friends to See This Great Picture and Become Boy Scouts. 


Build up Your Organization. Help the Nation! 
Do This First Get Your Friends to Go 


Go to the Moving Picture Theatre in your section Before the first performance, go to all Scouts and 
and tell them about this great Scout Picture, in boys in your district who ought to be Scouts and 




















which every boy will be | - tell them about this great 

interested. Tell them it |@ ' , ae ro Serial, “Boy Scouts to 

, is a 10-reeler in weekly the Rescue’”’"—and when 
, episodes. Tell them it's and where it will be 

; a thrilling story of a shown. Get them to go 


trouble - making Gypsy 
who steals horses, kid- 
naps children and plots 
f against the Government 
and who is thwarted and 
finally caught by a big 
band of Scouts after 


to every one of the Five 
Thrilling Episodes and, if 
they're the right kind of 
true-blue American 
patriots who will do their 
bit when called on like 
the boys in the Picture— 
many dangerous adven- get them to know about 
tures on their part. : - your _ Organization. 
Tell them to show it so Rescued from an Explosion, Jack becomes a Scout and helps TELL YOUR THEA- 
, as to help you make the oe oe Se oer TRE. TELL THE BOYS. 
, Scout movement better understood. ASK THEM SEE THIS GREAT PATRIOTISM-BUILDING 
TO FIND OUT HOW SOON THEY CAN PUT PICTURE. 


- IT ON. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. COMPANY 
“The Largest Film Mfg. Concern in the Universe,” Carl Laemmle, President, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 
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*] A Week Buys the 
Black Beauty 


Get the book, then get the “bike” 

























You 

Here’s the “bike” 
=>BOYS! of your dreams— get 
a different, highgrade wheel the 
that will make you the wheel 
proudest boy in your town. at 
Black Beauty is a beauty naan 
Sndeed—and the plan for ¥ 
getting it is a beauty, too! pay 
WRITE TODAY for this big Y°U @n't have to “save ~ 
FREE Catalog (in colors) U? to ~pgil —_ = 
and plan for owning the thirty days. ss later 
Black Beauty. months to pay for it. pais 
Think of it! delle 
You can get the Black Beauty right now—use it as your each 
own every day from the time it reaches you. Remember, enna 


Spring will soon be here, with its glorious, healthful out- 
door pleasures. We want you to see the Black Beauty at saa 
once, It won’t cost you a cent to examine it. We'll ship it to y 


On Approval—Freight Prepaid 
direct from the factory. You take no risk whatever. If 
you don’t like it—if you don’t think it the snappiest 
“‘bike’’ you ever saw, send it back at our expense. 
To keep it—and we know you'll not let yourself be 
separated it after you’ve seen it—you pay 
a small deposit, then $1 a week. 

Now, isn’t this the simplest, easiest plan you 
ever heard of? And, mind, you get one of 
the finest bicycles money can buy—at factory 
price (no dealer’s profit; no extra charge 
for time payments.) Guaranteed five years 
by the largest exclusive cycle house in 
America, 

bd « Write for the big 
Do this today: Black Beauty cata- 
log (in colors) showing the different models. 
FREE. We'll mail it immediately with 
payment plan in detail. Then pick out the 
model you want, and simply write telling us 
to go ahead and ship the wheel on ap- 
proval (Why not show catalog and plan to 
dad and get him to pay the small first deposit?) Eighteen exclusive features, 

including Firestone Blue Non- 

8 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. Tires; notched ‘“‘finger’’ 
Established Cc PHILADELPHIA wokiy ‘ ahiaie® tame: beautiful 
20 years. Dept. 14. dove-tail color design, ete. ° 
abide 

































only $5*° 


Here you are boys—a big, 
roomy tent 7 ft. long, 5 ft. 
<A . wide and 3 ft. high, weigh- 

ing (with stakes and poles) only 3% lbs. Has two folding poles, 6 steel 
stakes and packing bag. Rolls into bundle 4 x 18 in. Made from aero- 
plane cloth, Khaki color. Fully guaranteed. This fine tent only one of 
many included in our line of 


MP 
ining OO ore dS it 


And our prices have not advanced. Tent 
water-proofed by secret Raintite process. Door in 
each end. No ridge-pole needed. No guy lines. 
Plenty of room for 2 boys. Sent prepaid in U. S. 
or Canada for only $3.50. Money back if you are 
not satisfied. Write for free illustrated circular. 

Here you see the Compac 

Ruck Sack—one of the most 
Compac Ruck Sack compact ever devised. 14 
inches wide. 20 inches deep, absolutely waterproof. Extra water- 
proof pocket on outside for camera, Sent prepaid for $2.00. 


Byte for free ilustrated catalog describing CON{PAC TENT CO., Dept. B, INDIANAPOLIS IND. 
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SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 

: GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

‘Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for’ 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 

listing hundreds of money-saving bar- 
gains in slightly used and new cam- 
eras_and surplies. All goods so'd on 
10 days’ Free Trial. Money back if not satis- 

You take no chances dealing with us. We have 


Jeffery’s #08! Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
A ture or leak i 
can be repaired in § minutes: It ie ss'valt 
able to @ canoceist as a r ttoa 
Shexeliet ge ae isa a 
should be without. It does not dry up 
et a tor oan z AY Ad 
es today. Friction top emergency cans, “Ic, each: by mail 400, 
Can. 470. SendforBkit. Atall Sporting Goods Houses, 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St., @ 
Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 












fled. 
been in the rhotorraphic business over 16 years. Write 





are not safely set out in garden plot or. 
field until earth and air are well warmed 
up. 

Corn, melons and cucumbers can be 
started under glass, but when handled they 


are seldom successful. They must be 
planted in pots or squares of sod, for they 
object to any injury or disturbance of 
their roots. 

Rememser seed of many kinds is scerce 
and head off disappointment by perfecting 
your plans and buying needed seed at 
once. 

Write to your State Agricultural De- 
partment or to your Congressman for the 
bulletins covering the growing of the plants 
you select. They are free and give you all 
the details needed to insure success. 

Just pack up last year’s troubles in your 
old kit bag and smile! smile!! smile!!!— 
that is, be a real, sure enough Scout and 
a 100 per cent American. 

RememsBer Grub will win the war, and 
it’s up to the U. S. A. to produce that 
Grub. ‘ 

Hat B. Futverton. 
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KING OF THE LAGOON 


(Continued from page 21) 
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green chicks, scurrying back again with 
a sound as of derisive laughter at the mun- 
goose furtively stalking them from bunch 
to bunch of the grass growing down to the 
water’s edge. 

A great tree had fallen in such man- 
ner as to overhang the lagoon some ten 
feet. George was sitting out on this, half 
asleep from the sunshine and cool trade- 
breeze, not noticing that his position was 
a precarious one. Suddenly, with,a rush 
his line sped away, and with a desperate 
effort to clutch it he overbalanced and 
went in with a rousing splash and suddenly 
quenched yell. He was perfectly at home 
in the water, but there was no saying what 
dangerous fish might be lurking in the 
depths below, and Dad was out on the tree 
instantly and had clutched his son by the 
collar, when there was an oncoming rush on 
the surface and a great fish shot towards 
the boy. With a strong heave the lad was de- 
posited safely on the trunk just as a snaky, 
steelblue head shot out, and the jaws, 
armed with sharply pointed green teeth, 
closed with a snap a foot away and sank 
back. In that instant a wire could be seen 
protruding from the snapping jaws, and 
as the two ran along the tree to shore 
the line fairly hissed through the water 
from the spare coils on the sand. 

The danger passed, Dad stood by watch- 
ing the boy play the great fish. George 
quickly realized that his hands would suffer 
badly if he tried to check those powerful 
rushes up and down the lagoon, then out 
for the deep channel. But nowise flustered 
by his narrow escape, and trained by his 
life in the open to keep cool in an emer- 
gency, he threw a turn of the stout. line 
round a smooth stump near by and thus 
put considerable drag on the fish, always 
recovering line when possible. The mon- 
ster po not be accused of skulking, for 








never once did it cease its mad rushes, 
until gradually they grew less forceful and 
finally ceased altogether. 


T would be impossible to describe the 
I antics of Charlie during this struggle. 
After one loud yell of dismay as the boy 
went in he had stood completely paralyzed, 
jaw dropped and eyes turned up in 








now. CENTRAL CAMERA CO. DEPT. |! 
124 S. Wabash Avenue 
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orror; but when the great head and snap- 
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ping jaws rose out of the water he had 
let out another yell and thrown himself 
face down on the sand, firmly believing it 
was the last of “Mars Garge.” Now he was 
changed into a capering, yelling lunatic, 
and as the great fish rushed in near the 
bank and leaped high in air with vicious 
shaking of the head in its efforts to get rid 
of the hook, he shrieked “De King! De 
King!” He even attempted to lay hold of 
the line, but this Dad would not allow, 
leaving the boy to fight it out for himself. 

Boy and fish were by now pretty well 
exhausted, and had it not been for that 
friendly stump the fish would have con- 
quered. That last faltering rush for the 
open sea, however, was the climax of the 
barracouta’s efforts, and the boy laborious- 
ly pulled in until the huge fish came ex- 
hausted into the shallows, the fight com- 
pletely taken out of him. With a slip- 
knot made in the halter rope Dad waded 
in, and with the assistance of Charlie, re- 
assured now that this was not the devil 
after all, the barracouta was hauled ashore, 
still snapping its steel-trap jaws. George, 
completely tired out, lay on the sand, pant- 
ing but triumphant. He could now take 
rank with Dad as a fisherman, and that 
thought more than repaid him for sore 
hands and muscles. 

The barracouta was a formidable sample 
of a formidable species. By Dad’s pocket 
rule it measured seven feet, a lithe, muscu- 
lar fish, dark steel blue on the back and 
bright silver below, with the old scar 
plainly showing against the silvery side. 
The long, punishing jaws, armed with 
greenish, venomous teeth, and the white, 
cruel eyes formed a sinister picture. As 
mature members of this family are very 
often poisonous Dad sternly forbade any 
eating of the flesh, much to the disgust of 
Charlie, who had hovered around, knife in 
hand, and could not understand this fas- 
tidiousness of “de Buckra.” So the head 
was cut off, to be displayed as a trophy 
at home. Carefully cleaned, it grins for- 
biddingly among George’s collection. The 
carcass was rolled back into the sea, where 
it doubtless furnished a feast for its canni- 
bal brethren and the multitude of crabs 
swarming the waters of the lagoon. 

That night when George was asleep, his 
young muscles aching from the fight, Dad 
said: 

“Say, that’s some boy! You should have 
seen him hang on to that fish. But the 
rascal will crow over his old Dad now, I’m 
afraid! I never caught anything to com- 
pare in size or fighting power with the 
King of the Lagoon.” 





A Capital Sailor! 


A sailor has no E Z time 
hen on the D P sails 

It’s R D finds aloft to climb 
Exposed to I C gales, 

And then in K C he makes a slip, 
Or if he D Z grows, 

A tumble from the lofty ship 
If his last N D knows. 


And overboard, for A D cries 
With N R G and vim; 

And tho of little U C tries 
A vain S A to swim. 

But when no L P finds is near, 
Nor N E way to save, 

He then in an X §S of fear 
Must C K watery grave. 


Old A J sailor seldom knows, 

But if old A G gains 

} of baccy cures his woes, 

His Ripe L A’s his pains. 
We N no poor sailor’s life 

In D D has no fun, 
And, feeling P T for his wife, 

Our M talk is done. 

—Scout William Goldstein 
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What Makes 
the Dayton so Strong? 
IN DAYTON construction, eleven 


special fish-mouth re-enforcements 
(more than you'll usually find ) are 
placed at points of greatest stress and strain. The 
seat-post cluster and fork crown are drop-forged. 


Dayton Bicycles 


are designed first for strength, next for lightness. 
Double thick crown plates,and double anchorage 
for fork-crowns add strength. One-inch, 18- 
guage tubing is used and the joints are perfectly 
brazed, becoming actually one piece. More than 
$20,000 worth of spelter is used annually for 
brazing in the DAYTON factory. 


Ride the sturdy DAYTON! Write us today 
for free DAYTON Catalog—telling how to 
make money and save time with a bicycle. 


Cycle Department 
Tue Davis Sewinc Macuine Co. 
Dayton, On10 








Dayton Features} 
| enacting 0 cASUR aN 
Absolute alignment 
Hobbed sprocket 
Heavily nickeled 
roller chain 
Drop-forged fork 
crown 
Backed by the DAY- 
TON name-plate 
Axles of 5-16” cold- 


rolled steel 
See other features in 
Ad No. 3. 
—<—<—<————— 




















Ad No. 2 of a Series 














Send for Our Nev 


end for a copy NOW 


Batteries, Telephone and 


tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
B otor 





MANHATTAN ELECTRIC 


s. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 








w Catalog J-28 “BOYS, MEET O. HENRY.” 
cket size, con- Says Chief Scout Librarian F. K. Mathiews: 
ages, with “ 
illustrations The earlier you get acquainted with him 
and describes in plain, the longer will you enjoy him and the fewer 
clear language all about will be your regrets that you didn’t know 
Push _ Buttons, him sooner. 
rial, s Here are stories of the wild and woolly West, 
geleeraen Mase ~~ a good men and bad aplenty. After reading 
arm ivances, the ones I have chosen you lads are likely 
Electric Call Bells, Elec- to develop a taste for more.” 
cal Batteries, M Boat THE RANSOM OF RED CHIEF 
Horns, Electrically = AND OTHER STORIES 
Switches, 
F ng Wirelees NET, $1.35 
nstruments, ‘ 
lies, ete. Published by 
AL SUPPLY ee Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1106 Pine St. Garden City New York 
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Ride While 
You Pay!— 


Send the coupon below today for free cata- 
log of the 1918 Arrow Bicycle also full informa- 
tion on our remarkable ride-while-you-pay offer. 


The Arrow is built like the highest grade 
motorcycles. Guaranteed for five years. It offers - 
the utmost in speed, comfort and easy riding. If 
you ride an Arrow you will have every reason 
to be proud of your bicycle—no one in your neigh- 
borhood will have one to equal it. You can have 
the Arrow in a wide variety of new models— 
motorcycle type shown here and others. All 
sizes for boys, men and women. Send the coupon. 


$5°° Down—Then 
$52° Per Month 


Where can you find a more liberal offer ? 
An offer which enables you to enjoy all the pleas- 
ures of bicycling with all its time-saving con- 
veniences in your business—and all for a small 
payment down and easy monthly payments there- 
after. Don’t delay. Just sign the coupon and 
free catalog with full information will be sent 
you by return mail. 


1918 Features Pesticlight 
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People will ire your e cycle frame—large, easy motorcyle saddl ru - 
bicycle and ask ‘about it. Just ip, motorcycle handleb lew 
answer their questions. can = te: 





rak: cial mui 
ards, stand and | e carrier—im -fric- 
ey besides. Send the cou Bont Sy Poors Peso A Non Spa Brey Sesosigl 
iv: 4 


mon 2 
for this liberal offer. 


NO RAISE in Prices! /ige can: 


Op 














ided not to raise prices on the ¢.rrow, at least not for a while. Y. ra a. ee 
ean still buy the 1918 Arrow, the latest models with all the t features at the old rock. 
St a Revramian ua eseeeee taint 


and 
Please send me free catalog of 
o * pri . But we can the New 1918 Arrow and partic- 
creasing cost of materials may force us to raise our price. The finest 





” : a lars of your 39-day rock-bott 
cle on the road is offered to you on liberal terms of $6.00 down and me pt o price offer and Rider-Agent Proposl= 
Brake, Fisk Thorn: Progt Tires aad newest featarce” Welto tr sa today aed esnct f= 

orn- e: es! se . 
for full information and prices, ‘a waar, — ri 
a 
a Name 
Send the Coupon Today! ; 


aa 

Don’t delay. Learn about the sensational 1918 Arrow right away. 2 

Zake pdventane of outs wr rock-Settem price otter. Get the free catalog 
letails of easy ler-Ag eI i i 

itself. Don’t miss this eppertanity. ‘Sen bg hE ——— 4 


[_ Arrow Cycle Co. 2:3*<tt2nd2°%5%: Chicago, II.” 


Can’t You Hear the Wild? It’s Calling You! 
CAMP WITH 


an Beard 


for 8 weeks 

















Spend the Summer 
in the woods on 


Lake Teedyuskung, 
Pike County, Pa. 





July 2d to August 27th 





The Chief Has Arrived 
Write for particulars to the Winter Headquarters of the 


DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR SCHOOL, Flushing, L. I. 
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| World Brotherhood 
of Boys 


Pr. L. HYDE 


Conducted by i. 
is 





HOSE of us who have seen the new 

I Boy Scouts’ Year Book know what 

a Cosmopolite is. More than one boy 
has turned into one just from reading 
about it. Here are two examples of Cos- 
mopolitanism actually promoted by the 
World Brotherhood: 

A week or so ago arrived a battered 
gray letter strangely stamped and censored 
and written in a language that never grew 
on the lips of man. The Editor, being 
only a Cosmopolite of Low Degree, could 
tell that it came from deep in the heart 
of Russia and that it was written in 
Esperanto, the artificial universal language, 
but he wasn’t sure he could read it right 
so he had to call in a High Powered Cos- 
mopolite to help him out. He found one 
right in New York—Scout Figueras, who 
came over from Spain recently and who 
has some eighty correspondents scattered 
over this globe and a few on some of the 
other planets, and who knows Esperanto 
carelessly along with some six other lan- 
guages. The Russian Scout had written in 
Esperanto because he was afraid his 
American brothers would not understand 
Russian. -But a few of them do and we 
were able to give him several correspond- 
ents in his two languages. 

Here’s another: 

It isn’t many of us who have the pleasure 
of meeting our World Brothers in the flesh, 
but don’t forget that anything can happen. 
Scout Brown, of Liverpool, England, an- 
nexed a Brother in Canada 3,000 miles 
west, and another in Australia, 10,000 
miles east or west whichever way you go. 
You’d think that was a safe distance, but 
didn’t they both come to “Blighty” to get 
their training for the trenches in France? 
Both landed in Liverpool. One routed his 
brother Brown out in the middle of the 
night. The kind of time Scout Brown 
had with both of them was worth writing 
about, so he did write us all about it. 

Secret: The way to get letters is to 
write them. 


THE RULES 


RITE the very best letter you can, to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we may put on the boy’s address. At the bot- 
tom of the envelope you may write the name 
of the state or country to which you want the 
letter to go. Put on enough postage to take 
it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write 

Any special hobby or subject you are in- 
terested in 

Any special instructions about the kind and 
number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Afterward send only your 
name and the words “old member” with later 
letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. 
When he answers it he becomes your correspond- 
end and you write thereafter direct to him, not 
through this office. 





BOYS’ LIFE 
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ALL TOGETHER.FELLOWS, | 
or UNCLE SAM. 
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atriotism means doing 
your best-never mind the 
bit-obeying the govern- 
ment’s orders on the Spot 
and to the last ditch. 


Scouts are serving 


Cais Sam— will be able 


to give more and greater 
service as the real 
action begins to 
appear. BE 
PREPARED! !& 


We will do our 
best, too. 


vue (ERMINE) co. 


(KSE Blouse Makers) 
KAYNEE BUILDINGS CLEVELAND 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Those SCOUT LAWS already 
to frame, are getting low. 
Better send for yours right 
away. Write to us at 


UY ; Cleveland. 
Z ddd dedddddddddddéddddddddo CMV TZ Lil: ZL 
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MACHINERY 


the realization of goer hobby—you oan 
rw. live in an of 

just V What You Have Alwa ys Wanted 

and laboratory are ohaek, yen é different 

i] cblleg and ou | Spar ‘and pat to- 

experts rimental api nd operate, ‘with th: the jp Ty of instructors 

hom yee wil ine pee, whe epee to quickly’ ae ourself 4 

a foundation 


Se mens. war. on will leave bere with 
training that will qualify you 


Fam a Man's Salary —$75 to $200 a Month 


ang Our an tes, 
400 6 gt eects ha lst ‘ 


- serpin thorough 
tay a for or life's work in an 

















eaves! ieee The tral 
and complete. You ae here 
industry "anlimited in o otal? 
This is ¥ Your School. 2% fally ‘snes to sto each ‘boys and one 
Our courses are snappy and up 
8 aroused and held 
~~ P is kindled — Fa by 
canes gens nem YOUR BOY HAVE 
ry BS 
ree the cou 

tuition, ete. Write for this today.  Address— 


Cleveland Auto School, St@fvgiiseo™ * Sn 


CLEVELAND AUTO SCHOOL, 
Dept. 3, 1800 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
I want you to send me by return mail complete information. 


NAMEB......0000. 











Makes Blades 
Last Longer 


Before and after shaving, draw your razor blade 
through your thumb and forefinger, moistened with 
3-in-One. That’s all you have to do to lengthen the 
life of your blades four- fold. 


3-in-One Oil 


prevents surface rust from forming on the m' 
saw-like teeth of the cutting edge. And rust is what 
causes your razor to ‘‘pull’’. You cannot wipe a 
razor blade perfectly dry no matter how hard you try. 
3-in-One keeps the moisture off the steel and that 
Stops the rust. So the blade stays clean and keen. 

A few drops on your strop occasionally brings out 
the grain of the leather and makes it adhere to the 
blade producing a keener edge. A few drops on your 
face before lathering softens a stiff beard and gives an 
antiseptic shave. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in $0c, 25c and 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FRE Sample of 3-in- One and our circular, 
“A Razor Saver” Write today, 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELR. Bdwy., N.Y. 


| a —_ ea mamas 
RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
thousands 


forus, We need eyo oa, raise? Big 
maki or 
=e. 

Kansas City, iq 











LD IDLE FIVE MINUTES is call- 
ing scouts, wanting us to join in the 
hunt of the mad March Hare, but 

‘nix’ on that kind of stuff just now, for 
busy scouts are selling bonds, war savings 
stamps and in various other ways helping 
Uncle Sam. However during lunch hour 
we'll oblige old I. F. M., but certainly for 
not more than 4 minutes and 60 seconds. 
Ready? Go! 


* * 


Cough-fee 
Customer—Waiter, a little bird told me this 
coffee was not strained. 
Waiter—A little bird, sir? 
Customer—Yes, a swallow. 
* * * 


“Nobody Home” 


An agent, approaching a house, met a little boy 
at the gate and asked: “Is your mother home?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said the boy, politely. 

The agent walked across the long lawn, and 
after rapping several times without receiving an 
answer, returned to the youth, saying: 

= thought you said your mother was at home.” 

“Yes, sir, she is,” replied the boy. 

“But I have rapped several times without re- 
ceiving an answer. 

“That may be, sir,” | 
live here.” 


said the boy. don’t 


* * a 


Pears Not in Paris 


Problem: Recently 
Mr. Parson died, 
leaving 30 Pear 
trees to be divided 
equally between his 
three sons. Now 
these sons were very 
distressed. Why? 
Because they did not 
know how to divide 
the circular plot. 
Now is your chance, 
scouts, to help them 
out. Here it is. 

* * * 


Deep Thoughts 

Which United States submarine led the fleet 
across the ocean? 

Answer: B-4 (Before). 

Which was not ready to start with the others? 

Answer: L-8 (Late). 

Which is the one none care to travel on? 

Answer: C-6 (Seasicks). 

Which is called the “Bull Dog” 

Answer: K-9 (Canine). 


. . * 


of the Ocean? 


Don’t Have a Fit Trying This 


Cut. 5 pieces of wood or paper 
the size and shape of a, and 5 
pieces the size and shape of b, 
then put — so that they will 
form a perfect square. 


* * +. 


For Hikers 


If you bring eggs with you have them soft 
boiled in case you fall on them. (Editor’s note— 
why not also wear light fall overcoat?)—From 
Buffalo Scout Trail. 


* * * 
Double Crossed 
Add one to nine and make it twenty. 


* * * 


Then He Ducked 


Tenderfoot: Why must we take a physical 
exam before we go in the pool? 

Scoutmaster: he Doc wants to see if you 
have webbed feet.—From the Y. M. H. A. Scout. 





G-r-r-r-r 
He called his dog Hickory because he had a 
rough bark. 


* * _ 


Hit You? 


Snappy—I see here in the paper that the Ger- 
mans are shooting a ton of lead in a single shot. 

Happy—tThat’s nothing. Our Boys are shooting 
Teutons. 

* * * 
Don’t Be Cornered 

With 8 straight lines make 6 squares and 4 

oblongs. 


+ * * 


“Sixteen Sheep” 
Here is a puzzle—use 
counters or coins and 
matches. In the illustra- 
tion the matches represent 
hurdles and the counters AW) {| 
sheep. The sixteen hur- ' © 


dles on the outside and 





the sheep must be re- i 

garded ao tmenseahle; the ©: IS E 

puzzle has to do entirely ececrce mone 

with the nine hurdles on Ei O'G 

the inside. It will be seen ' i 

that at present these nine =e" eae 
hurdles enclose four groups of 8,3,3&2 sheep. The 
farmer requires to readjust some of the urdles 


so as to enclose 6, 6 and 4 sheep. Can you do it 
by only replacing two hurdles? When you have 
succeeded, then try to do it by replacing three 
hurdles; then 4, 5, 6 and 7 in succession. Of 
course the hurdles’ must be legitimately laid on 
the dotted lines, and no such tricks are allowed 
as leaving unconnected ends of hurdles, or two 
hurdles placed side by side, or merely making 
hurdles change places. In fact, the conditions 
are so simple that any farm hand will understand 
it directly. 

We give one. Work out the others. 


* . * 


Zoo-logic 
A Dog with a fine pedigree, 
Was anxious to go to Paree; 
“T could go any day,’ 
He would frequently say, 
“But my bark isn’t rigged for the sea.” 


A Rabbit was caught in a gale, 
Accompanied by lightning and hail, 
“T wonder,” he said, 
“How long I’d be dead, 
If my life was as short as my tail.” 


A Lion, exceedingly vain, 

Took a walk o’er a arr agg plain; 
“T am certain,” said h 
“T would climb up a tree, 

If I tried with my might and my mane.’ 


An Elephant, visibly shrunk, 
Sat down on a pile of old junk, 
“They may say I am weak,” 
He said with a squeak, 
“But I’m able to carry my trunk.” 
* * * 


He Had Charged There 

Captain: What is meant by a counter-attack? 

Rookie (who was once a store clerk): A bar 
gain rush! 

. * * 
Sunrise 

First Scout: Did you hear about John get- 
ting shot? 

Seconp Scout: 

First Scout: 
it ‘this morning. 


No.. How’s that? 

Ya, he bought two pounds of 
Or, the End of the Tail 

What part of a fish is like the end of a story? 

I don’t know. 

The fin-is. 


* 


* * 
Looks Like a Weak End 


A troop of scouts started on a hundred mile 
hike. The first day they went one-half the dis 
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Scarcely Plane Enough 
When is a man not a man? 
When he’s a shaving. 


* * * 


Not in Our Troop 


| 


| 


Sam: What is the same thing about a scout 
with a se head as an electric fan? 

Bitt: I dunno. ; 

Sam: Both put on airs. 

Better Use Both 
, 7 

Tom: I am looking for a small man with} 
one eye. 

Jack: Well, if he is very small I think you 


had better look for him with two eyes. 


On, and On, and On. 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
And the chances kinder thin; 

the situation’s puzzlin’ 
And the pecspette awful grim, 
And perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jest bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keeping on. 


ee -@ 


March “Think and Grin” Winners 


H AROLD E. BERGER, Illinois; John Mitch- 

ell, Ohio; Harry Topser, New Jersey; L. 
Alman, Massachusetts; A. L. Brown, Connecti- 
cut; Louis Scher, New York City; Scout Prescott 
Mouy, New York; Reginald Robert, Canada; John 
E. Haines, Indiana; A. Buckthaster, Massachu- 
setts; Scout George McCourt, New York. 


Answers 
essa 
GVO|O|. gos rset 
=3 © G| oon 
2 of6 9) 


The Fox and Geese Puzzle 


Fox 3 to_2,—Goose 5 to 8,—Fox 4 to 1,—Goose 
6 to 7 —Fox 2 to 5,—Goose 7 to 4,—Fox, 1 to 7, 
—Goose 8 to 2,-—Fox 7 to 6,—Goose 2 to 3. 


ye. 








* 


* * * 


See how easy it is to make 
that square? 


* . * 


That Short Cut to Twenty 
Crossing the I in the IX makes it XX. 


Ap - pear - ently 
this is how to 
divide that Pear 
Orchard. 














And here is how not 
to get cornered. 
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You can 
trust the 
merchant 
who 
offers you 


American 
Boy Shoes 





Just Like Dad Used To Wear 


Dad will tell you how good American Boy Shoes are. 
He wore them when he was a lad. 
always fit well, look well-and wear well. He knows that 


American Boij 


Shoes 


*‘For Work—For Play—For Holiday”’ 


are made with the same careful selection of leather, the 
same attention to fit and comfort and by the same 
skilled workmen that men’s shoes are made. 

Probably a good many of your boy friends are also 
wearing American Boy Shoes, because boys of today 
are pretty wise and they know a good thing when they 


see it. 


Nowadays it costs more money to make shoes than it used to and 
some shoes are not as good as they ought to be. You will find 
American Boy Shoes are the same splendid shoes they have 
Look for the yellow label. 


THE MENZIES SHOE COMPANY 


waukee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the C-lebrated American Boy Army Shoe 
EALERS—Samples Both 


always been. 


Also 
D 
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He knows they 


at Our Ways 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 








“Book Sent 


You 


you: 


Pies 


FREE 


can now learn Tax. 
seats pengeie <: Learn at hom 
mail. 2 athe free 6 tots how. 
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RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells how to provide for rg ; ~~ in meat. 
Our book: ‘The Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit gh — 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,” by breeders of 
bbits. Beventh edi- 
illustrated, enlarged and much 
=~ roved. ice 25 cts. with sample copy of 
American Poultry Advocate containing 


sbyygziment Dopt. 263, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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House 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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HERE IS WHERE SCOUTS SCORE AGAIN 








age 


THIS TIME IT IS 


SWEATERS 


No. 594. SCOUT SWEATER. 
sponse to many demands this olive 
drab sweater has been made available 
for wear with all scout uniforms. An 
all year round convenience for Scout- 
ing, school and general wear. 
standing collar to fit under scout coat; 
two pockets, official buttons. 
ping weight, 3 lbs. 


In re- 


Has a 


Ship- 


Boys’ sizes up to 


Those who took advantage of the opportunity we 
gave them to buy camp blankets at money saving 
oon, will understand fully just what we mean when 

ay that in this offering of sweaters we give you a 


chance to score again—and score big. It's 
been many a day since we have seen the equal 
of this new lot of sweaters at the price—they 
surpass in quality any we have offered for sale 
during the past year. Because of the interest of 
one of the large knitting mills in the scout move- 
ment, we were able to make, what we consider, 
a very fortunate arrangement to take a consid- 
erable part of their surplus stock after they had 
filled their government orders. It has been dif- 
ficult for some time past to secure sweaters of 
standard quality but those here offered are the 
biggest value it has been our good fortune to 
see in many long, cold moons. Scouts, you'll 
make no mistake if you make a bee line to get 
into one of these nifty, warm sweaters—there's 
a whole lot more than $3.75 worth of service 
in them. 

The blanket story is still too good to keep to 
ourselves, so grab them also, while the grabbing 
is good. 









No. 527A. 
STOCKINGS. 


on long hikes toes and heels of stock- 


FOOTLESS WOOLEN 
Scouts complain that . 
ings soon wear through, requiring 
With 


these stockings cheap half-hose or 


‘darns” likely to cause blisters. 


socks may be used, which can be 


thrown away when worn through. 


Shipping weight 12 ozs.... $2 -00 


I: 
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Avoid 
Blistered Feet 


With These 
Footless 


Woolen 
Stockings 


$2.00 A PAIR 













GET A CARD RECEIPT WHEN YOU PAY YOUR DUES 
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15 Cents 


A Dozen 




















Troop Treasurers will find these cards 
both a time and money saver. For con- 
venience they are much better than the 
old form of separate written receipt—— 
you just punch out the date. Their use 
will prevent possible disputes over the 
payment of dues, as Scouts can keep 
their receipts for dues for a whole year 
all om one card. Space on card for, 
Scout's name and troop number. Size 


3 ” 
Ne Sidi” i 15c 


DUES CARD PUNCH 


20 Cents 
Each 


Durably made of bright steel, size 444”. 
Punches out a small, round hole, the ex- 
act size of the date on Dues Card men- 
tioned above. 

No. 3141A. Each, postpaid..... 


Per Dozen, postpaid. . 








JUST PUNCH THE DATE 





A New Scout Play 


A short scout play that any troop 
can enact entitled 


“A Strenuous 
Afternoon” 


By E. Russell Paterson 


Copyrighted by the Boy Scouts of 
America and all rights reserved. 


This play is set for a troop of three 
patrols but slight changes will adapt 
it to a troop of any size. 


No. a —— copies, post- 
paid.. Lee eneenatnenaeed TE cg 


See Scie for other scout plays. 


BLANKETS FOR BOYS 





SHORT LENGTH SIZES 
From every bolt of cloth used in the making 
of army blankets, there is a remnant too short 


to be used for full length blankets. By a fore- 
sighted arrangement with the manufacturer who 
makes them for the government for regulation 
army use, we bought a considerable quantity of 
short lengths and had them made up into camp 

lankets. On account of their reduced size, 
they can be sold at astonishingly low prices and 
are admirably suited for boys. These are dur- 
able heavy woolen khaki blankets and are identi- 
cal in quality to the full size blankets used by 
the United States Army 


— 1350. Size 55” x 68”, shipping weight 4 
No. 1351. Biankets like ‘the ; ‘preceding, but 
larger. All are at least 60” x 68” and run from 


that size up to 66” x 68”. Uniform first quality, 
but sold as they come as to size at one — 
Shipping weight, 4 D6. <éccccccccscccss $5.00 


FULL SIZE KHAKI CAMP BLANKET 


No. 1352. Same quality as the above in full 
standard size, 66” x 80”. Shipping weight 4 
POUNKS ccoccccccscccccccccscccceccs ce eG 














IT WILL BE EASIER TO KEEP 


THE 9th SCOUT LAW 


IF YOU HAVE ONE OF THESE 


BANKS 


No. 1355 KEY 
BANK. Handsomely 
made in oxidized fin- 
ish with handle. 
Size 4 in. wide, 3 in. 
high. Opens with 
key at the bottom. 
Has slot on one end 
for coins of any de- 
nomination an 

aperture for bills 
only, on the other 
end. A patented de- 
vice inside prevents money from being shaken 
out through the slot. A considerable sum may 
be ’ renee in this bank. Shipping — '75¢ 








Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Bcok Review Contest 
Cash Prices Awarded 
T was not easy for the judges to make 
choice of the prize-winning essays in 
our book review contest. So many of 
these were of such unusual merit, the 
judges requested that honorable mention 
be given to ten, in addition to the success- 
ful contestants. 

The First Prize, $15.00, goes to Theodore 
C. Kuhn, Poughkeepsie, New York: the 
book reviewed was “The Boy Scouts of 
Woodcraft Camp,” by Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. The Second Prize, $10.00, goes to 
Virgil B. Willard, Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts: the book reviewed was “The 
County Pennant,” by William Heyliger. 
Ew Third Prize, $5.00, goes to Earle C. 
Parks, Springfield, Massachusetts: the book 
reviewed was “The Half-Back,” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. 

Honorable mention: Bradford Board- 
man, review of “The Plattsburgers,” by 
Arthur S. Pier; George Lewis Frear, re- 
view of “The Gold Cache,” by James Wil 
lard Schultz; Howard F. Greene, review 
of “The Half-Back,” by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour; Rolf H. Luckenbach, review of “The 
Plattsburgers,” by Arthur S$ Pier; Paul 
Pritchard, review of “The Plattsburgers,” 
by Arthur S. Pier; Warren Squires, review 
of “The Half-Back,” by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour; Robert Sundberg, review of “North- 
ern Diamonds,” by Frank Lillie Pollock 
Clarence Tuites, review of “The County 
Pennant,” by William MHeyliger; Page 
White, review of “The Boy Scouts of 
Woodcraft Camp,” by Thornton W. Bur- 
gess; Samuel Winetsky, review of “Open- 
ing the West with Lewis and Clark,” by 
Edwin L. Sabin. 

The First Prize book review of “The Boy 
Scouts of Woodcraft Camp,” by Thornton 
W. Burgess, follows: 


F all the books I have read on the Boy 

Scout movement, “The Boy Scouts of 
Woodcraft Camp,” by Thornton W. Bur- 
gess, appealed to me the most. 

You may ask, “Why?” Because it shows 
the fun and trials of a Scout clearly, also 
giving a clear and thrilling picture of the 
big woods, a boy’s camp, and in general, 
life in the open as every American boy has 
longed to live it. 

Many authors linger too long on one sub- 
ject, and too often repeat the description 
of their characters, the scene of action, or 
some mystery. Mr. Burgess has nothing 
of this sort in any. of his books and has 
written them in a way to make one wish 
for the series after reading one of them. 

The mystery of the game poacher, the 
making ‘a man out of a spoiled millionaire’s 
son—in plain language a snob—and the ad- 
venture of Billie with the honey tree and 
the bear cub all go to make the book inter- 
esting, thrilling, and humorous. 

Pat, the boy of the lumber camp, and his 
mischievous pet cow, the disappearance of 
the brooch belonging to the Doctor’s wife, 
and the manner in which the newcomers 
are hazed, are all out of the ordinary. The 
description of wild life and woodcraft is 
far above such descriptions in other 
stories. 

The forest fire and the heroism of the 
former snob, together with the great ath- 
letic and swimming contest between the 
different tribes of boys make an ending of 
great excitement mixed with plenty of fun. 
This book made me wish there was a 
Woodcraft Camp to which I could go. 

Taken altogether, I think Mr. Burgess’ 
story exceeds any story of this kind ever 
written. 

Tueropore C. Kunn. 
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There are no other tires like 
these. No other tires have done 
what these tires have. No other 
tires are made the same way— 
by the same patented process. 

Every Pye-Musselman Cord 
Tyre consists of thousands of 
finely twisted Sea Island Cords, 
hand-laid in lively rubber. This 
makes the tire quick and elastic, 
makes it spry, and eager, full of 
life and “pep. 


Consequently they save your 
strength for you, ride easier, give 
you more in distance and speed 
—for the same amount of leg- 
power—and that’s what you're 
looking for. 


See your dealer and ask him to 
show you the new P-M Cords 
with the Stars and Bars tread— 
a patriotic tread that is making 
a big hit everywhere. Be the first 
in your neighborhood to get them 
—and lead the crowd wherever 

you go. Considering mileage and 

SPEED, P-M Cords are the 

cheapest tires on the market. 


If you buy a new bicycle—see that 
it is equipped with P-M Cords. 


sist on it. 


SEND FOR CHAMPIONS’ 
RECORD BOOK 

hoto reproductions 

ings in racing uni- 

form. Book also gives places, dates 

and time for all championship races, 

and other valuable information every 


which contains 
of all the Speed 


The Same Tires 
That Racing Men Ride! 


Boys—you can put the same kind of 
tires on your wheel that Art Spen- 
cer and Kramer and Grenda and all 
the other Speed Kings use on their 


You can ride the same kind of tires 
that broke the World’s Records for 
speed and distance. 
Why don’t you? Certainly the tires that 
won all the big races for several years—in- 
cluding the 6-Day Bicycle Races—are the tires 
to give you the speed and dash you look for. 

If you want everybody else to take your 
dust, just make it a point, as soon as you can, 
to equip Jour wheel with 


MUSSELMA 


Foal ©} > 2D 4-1 = — 


cyclist should know. 


Send for copy today. 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 


Jonesboro, Ind. 


1006 Pye Street’ 


It is FREE! 








Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire 


Co. 


| 1006 Pye Street, Jonesboro, Ind. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, a copy of your 
B 


Champion’s Record 


ook 


containing pictures of 


Speed Kings in riding costume and names of win- 
ners and time in all racing events. 


Name 
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BOYS! 














Yes, sir: ys, 
Send Coupon ¢ — 
for Free ti 
Folder and Fe _ 
Price List ey set rid of. 
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business, 
(made in 4 sizes). 


ness of your own. 
—no canvassing. 


J j et. To help you 
a enough bale ties for 500 t 








| it for making mon 
“ ey easy. 
= Price List today. 





ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


ROWE MFG. CO. Dept. BL-3 


Put the Baler in your 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 

Work is pleasant and profitable 
Rowe Tip-Top Balers are easy to 
operate and the fastest baling machines on the mar- 
get started. I 


made $400 in one year on thine lan. 
Write for free Folder and 





my new 


that will pay for itself in just a few fillings. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. 
Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
by helping you get a 


Show it to your folks. 


“Tip-T ,* Baler 
asement, 


will furnish free 
bs. One operator 
You can’t beat 


GALESBURG, ILL.” 


Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
You take it away and bale it Into ‘“‘cash.”’ 
I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 
highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 


ROLL THE MONEY 
OUT IN BALES 


“"Tip-Top” 











Baler beats B 
anything you ever saw for making money in your spare 
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“ ty ‘ 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. ] 











BETTER YOUR COLLECTION 


Here Is an easy way to Improve your stamp collection. 
Get on our “‘approval service’’ list. Just send the 
name of your father or some other reputable person 
and we will enroll you in our approval department. 
From time to time we will send you approval sheets 
of the kind of stamps you want. t us know in 
what stamps you are specializing. 

When you get the sheets just take off the ones you 
want to keep, and return the remaining stamps to us. 
And enclose just enough money to pay for the stamps 
you decide to take. 

By getting on our list you are able to get the best 
stamps that we can offer you. Write us today. 
We help you to better your collections. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 


OLD COIN 


money dated before 1895 and send 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y 


STAMPS FREE 61 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this ope. Large —. Ti If possible 
send names 2 collec’ We buy 
QUAKER ‘STAMP co., TOLEDO, OHIO 


“TEAM-WORK”’—every scout knows its 


value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


STAMPS FREE. Sen@ 25¢ fo; new 6, me 
to Mekeel’s Weekly 

Stamp News, Portland, Me., = choose one lot:—! 
; 16 diff. ‘revolutionary ates: Transvaal, 

1893, 2! 4d on ish catalog 75c; j 4 diff. U. S.; Bolivia 
io. le-50c catalog 60c; A diff. Japan. (> SPECIAL: 
Name this paper FR ay have the new Canada 3c 
“Fathers of the Confe eration.” If yeu ask for It. 


hy N A P + 150 Different Foreign, 0c. 


65 Different U. S., including 
$1 and $2 revenues, for tic. With each order we give 
free our pamphlet which tells ““How to Make a Collec- 


ion DUEEN ‘CITY STAMP & COIN C m 3% 
0. 
604 Race Street Gincinnet Ohic 


STAMPS, 58 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 

















Wanted—$2 to $500 BACH paid for 
hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
TEN cents for our 
Showing Guar- 
CLARKE COIN 























, Peru, Cuba, “Aexico, Trinid 
and p .. 8c. 00 Finely 
65 different U. S., 1 


dl —— 50 per cent. 


‘ I buy 
S EGMAN, 5051 Cote Brilitanté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


WAR STAMPS 2,,:if;, Stamos, from, Amer 
ca’s Allies in Europe,—Rus- 
sia, Roumania, Sorbie. Greece, France, etc., also 6x9 in. 
Album to hold 960 stamps, Perf. Gauge, and 32-page 
list—all for 100. 25 diff. Mexico War Stamps {0c. 25 
diff. ——- from 4 diff. countries free to approval a pit. 
cants. ORGE B. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference ee ~~] Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
rder at once. Do not delay. 


4 EMORY. RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


FREE 105 different stamps to approval ap- 

plicants, if possible send two names 
of collectors. LONDONER STAMP CO., 1578 
Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 
different foreign = 15c; 30 Sweden 
stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 

Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B Toledo, Ohio 

12 Japan and 5 gameed | Cote to applicants a our 
goecovess. by 00 differ Asia, 60c. 100 different 
South America, 80c. ent different Duten” om 
perce: Lists containing hundreds of Bargains ad 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO., MT. CLEMENS, MICH 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


to applicants for stamps _on approval. Postage, % 
NICKLES, Room 16, 122 Fia. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
STAMPS. 105, China, ete., 
000 bargains, = 2 Albi 


stps. of world 12c. 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


20” nused Stamps Free, te Ra —~ 
Guatemala. Paraguay Postage. 
FISK STAMP CO., “Foledo. Ohlo 
FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 


























stp. dictionary =e tag 
am (500 pictures), 3c. 
. 50%. A. BULLARD & Go 





including 
3c. 





Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 
oi 1 Ag naam 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 
lca, N.Y. 





13 Nyassa, 190! Issue. com- 


225 different stamps, 25c.;: 
Fred L. Onken, 


fete, 25c. Send for 5c. bargain lists. 
546 Cariton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


25 STAMPS ‘em 3 ‘grote, ountetcs, 25, R- 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, “ia Court St., Boston, Mass. 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








The Renotiere Collection 


STARTLING bit of news comes in 2 
Atttter to the editor from Fred J. Mel- 

ville, president of the Junior Phila- 
telic Society of England. It is that the 
$2,000,000 collection assembled by Philip 
la Renotiére de Ferrary who died last year, 
has been bequeathed not to France, where 
Count Ferrary resided much of the time 
but to the Berlin Postal Museum! This is 
the world’s foremost collection. On ac- 
count of its owner’s anti-German sym- 
pathies and because of his known love for 
England, it was supposed the stamps 
would be placed in a public museum. either 
in France or England. A second will of 
the Count has just been discovered in 
Switzerland, where he died, and according 
to Mr. Melville’s information Germany 
would obtain the stamps under this docu- 
ment. Inasmuch as the collection is at 
present within French territory, however, 
it will not be surprising if the French au- 
thorities refuse to permit the terms of the 
will to be carried out, and thus the stamps 
may never reach the Berlin museum, which 
already has a fine collection. 


In Russia 


NEW series announced for Russia 

contains at least ten denominations 
and portrays pictures of armies, swords, 
knights, dragons, “Liberty blessing sol- 
diers in battle” and kindred war charac- 
ters. Whether this set actually has ap- 
peared is uncertain, owing to the political 
situation there. Letters received recently 
from Russia and shown to the editor bore 
stamps of the 1909-1912 series but with the 
colors varying slightly from those of that 
set, indicating a re-issue. 

If the numerous Liberty Cap surcharges 
and other provisionals which have ap- 
peared in Russia are frauds, as suggested 
last month, it is interesting to note the 
prices at which some of them sold at auc- 
tion in London recently. Blocks of four 
so overprinted brought from $8.48 to 
$27.60, depending on the character of the 
surcharges. The purchasers apparently 
pinned their faith on the news that the 
stamps actually were issued in an autho- 
rized manner during ten days of the Revo- 
lution. Meanwhile Russia’s charity stamps 
of the earlier days of the war are said to 
have been withdrawn from circulation. 

The situation in Russia is understood to 
have been responsible for the non-appear- 
ance of stamps which Rumania planned to 
issue,—both adhesives and charity labels— 
some bearing a portrait of King Ferdinand. 
The printing of these had been ordered 
done in Petrograd—nineteen varieties— 
and were designed by Zarin, a noted Rus- 
sian artist. Meanwhile, a Spanish phil- 
atelic journal reports that Rumania has 
again become the victim of an occupation 
series, this time issued by Bulgaria, the 
labels being the 5, 10, and 25 stotinki of 
the current Bulgarian overprinted to indi- 
cate their new use. 


That Puzzle Contest 





: > contest consisted in spelling out 
the names of stamp-issuing govern- 


ments by moving from square to square in 
any direction from any letter and without 
skipping a square until a name is spelled. 
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ROM 44 States, District of Columbia 
and three Canadian provinces the 
editor received 554 replies from con- 
testants in the January puzzle contest. 
Awarding of twenty prizes, instead of the 
announced eight, was necessary because 
there were so many ties. Here are the 
winners: 
(81 correct answers) 
Vincent Hoffman, aged 15, 
New Jersey. 
Edgar M. Hymans, aged 14, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
John St. John, aged 14, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 
(Each received 800 varieties of United 
States stamps) 
(80 correct answers) 
Charles A. Barbier, Jr., aged 16, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
Harold Black, aged 15, Holton, Michi- 
an. 
Maurice Davier, aged 12, Montclair, New 


Newark, 


Jersey. 
(Each received 1,000 varieties of foreign 
stamps) 
(79 correct answers) 


Paul Bricker, aged 14, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. : 

Edward A. Clark, aged 15, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


Paul Elliott, aged 15, Muskegon, Michi- 


an. 

Ransley Krogh, aged 18, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

John Macknight, aged 15, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

John E. Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Orlo H. Spear, aged 14, Barre, Vermont. 

Frank Vanderhaden, Jr., Holton, Michi- 
an. 

Howard E. Whitaker, Newton Center, 
Massachusetts. 
(Each received 100 different stamps with 

pictures of animals and birds) 
(78 correct answers) 

Mershon Garrison, aged 14, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Bayard Roberts, aged 15, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. 

Graham Wentz, aged 13, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Prescott Wright, aged 15, Lowell, Mass- 
achusetts. 
(Each received 35 varieties of stamps with 

pictures of marine craft) 

There are 92 stamp-issuing countries 
concealed in the block of 100 letters, so it 
will be seen that no contestant discovered 
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aged 15, Foxboro, 
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4 That warsing tickle in your 
throat is g to . you of 
the omadiindest cold. 









ean be depended u in to stop the harsh, — 4 
@ most stubborn cou; 


hack” of t 
‘A ord i immediate relief to sore, tender 
throats, and joctors” bills. 


save needless di 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


















Dean Medicine 
Milwaukee, Wis. 












BOYS YOU CAN EARN 
TEN DOLLARS 


or me pe ape 
selling this poy moet gear auto- 
matic gas li¢hter- an indis- 
pensable household article- 
does away with dangerous 
and inconvenient matches- 
sells —_— on sight 
write for sam 

Send 15¢ in stamps to 
THE MAGNETIC SPECIALTY CO3= 
258 Broadway N.Y. 


























STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory ‘service.] 


GET YOUR STAMPS FREE. 


information how to do it. 
$2.50 Cat. Value of stamps, all different, about 150 vari- 
eties, for 25c. 
Approvals at low net prices for those who want them. 
Many bargains. 
E. A. SOUTHWICK, 420 Morrison St., Portiand, Ore. 
30 Diff. 10 each Mexico, Egypt, Japan 10c. 25 diff. un- 
used stamps 10c. 20 diff. Mexico War stamps (0c. 
6x9 In. colored covers holds 
960 stamps to approval appli- 





Write 
for free 





cants. Postage 








NATIONAL STAMP CO., Sta. B, Columb Ohio. 
23 STAMPS §; gl Fr eon a — 


all for 5c. Mention sy “ * Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


Free Siberia No. 26A Cat. i5c or perterelios afanne 

if you request our approvals. 

STAMP CO., 22 Garrison Rd., Brookline, i 

FREE 5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Baler, FarMInGcDaLe, N. Y. 


FREE 65 different + wun * to approval appli- 
cants, posta: tare. rom all parts of 
the world, 10c. HAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 


All For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 
nts 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, mich. 
{01 DIFFERENT stamps from warring uations, etc., 
50 varieties United States 10c, 50 varieties Roumania 38e. 
pons ac & POTTER, a5 ae Bidg., Ph 
MP. WORTH to approval applicants. 
TENNESSEE STAMP co, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 
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all of them. They are: Alerta, Amoy, 
Ancachs, Ayacucho, Barbados, Beaumont, 
Benadir, Benin, Berati, Bermuda, Bogota, 
Bolivia, Bolivar, Canada, Candia (another 
name for Crete), Caso, Cauca, Charkhari, 
Chile, China, Chios, Colombia, Columbia 
(Confederate city), Cos, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dhar, Dominica, Dominican (Republic), 
Ecuador, Eritrea, Galatin, Geneva, Goliad, 
Guam, Guiana (British or French), Guinea 
(French, Portuguese or Spanish), Guayana 
(Venezuelan State), Guiria (V enezuelan 
district), Hayti, Hoi Hao, Icaria (same as 
pesca 9 India, Italy, Karki, Kiauchau, 

Lagos, Las Bela, Leon (province in Ecu- 
ador), Lesbos (same as Mitylene), Liberia, 
Lima, Libia, Long (British name of Turk- 
ish island captured during present war), 
Lubeck, — Malta, Maturin (Vene- 
zuelan State), Nauru, Nevis, Nicaragua, 
Misiros, Pahang, Paita, Panama, Papua, 
Paraguay, Parma, Philadelphia, Pisagua 
(Peruvian city), Piura, Quelimane, Rio 
de Oro, Rio Hacha, Romagna, Samos, 
Senegal, Sicily, Simi, Sonora, Spain, Suri- 
nam, Tahiti, Tete, Timor, Togo, Tonga, 
Tsingtau, Uruguay, Venezuela, Zambesia, 
Zelaya. 

Of these, Amoy, Leon, Long, Maturin, 
Pisagua, Candia, Guayana, Lima and So- 
nora proved the most elusive. Only one 
contestant offered “Long”, and he was not 
one of the winners. Thirty -three boys 
showed they did not know how to spell 
Guatemala. “Guatamala” may be found 
concealed in the block, but not Guatemala. 
Hereafter these boys will remember for 
always how this name is spelled, thus illus- 
trating one of the values of philately. A 
great many contestants offered Nicaria 
as well as Icaria. Both are to be found, 
but it would be unfair to count both, as 
they are the same island; similarly with 
Lesbos and Mitylene. Several contestants 
offered Alava, one of four Spanish provin- 
ces where stamps were issued during the 
Don Carlos revolution; but it is not any 
fairer to count this as a stamp-issuing gov- 
ernment than to say that Alabama or Flor- 
ida, districts in the Confederacy, issued 
stamps during the Civil War. “Mont 
Athos,” which is to be found, and which 
many contestants submitted, was _ not 
counted because Mount Athos is the Eng- 
lish name; similarly, “Lucia” for St. Lucia 
and “Somali” and “Somalia” for Somali- 
land or Solami Coast were disregarded. 
“Moroco” was not counted for, although it 
is spelled that way in some of the smaller 
albums, the accepted spelling is Morocco. 
As these same rules were applied to all 
lists impartially, winners as well as losers 
were affected. 

Many boys did not read the rules care- 
fully and lists containing several hundred 
names were common. These contestants 
skipped squares in spelling out the names 
instead of moving from one letter to an 
adjoining one. ne list contained more 
than 400 names. Among these were more 
than 80 of the correct ones, but it was 
manifestly unfair to give a prize to the 
author of this list, inasmuch as it was 
obtained the wrong way. 

The ages of the contestants ranged from 
8 to 29 years. One hundred and fourteen 
boys neglected to give their ages; these 
included two of the winners. Several for- 
got to sign their names and others their 
addresses. Three girls competed and one 
fell just short of winning a prize. 

War conditions and storms delayed the 
receipt of the January Boys’ Lire at some 
Pacific Coast points until after the middle 
of the month, so it is fair to say that al- 
though the contest closed nominally on 
January 20 those answers received as late 
as January 28 were counted. 








"The Lad Has Earned It 
“Gee! I Wish I Had a 
Harley-Davidson, Too” 


All awakening hature is calling— 

pussy willows are out—frogs are 

piping in every pond—but how 

— a boy get there without a 
ike? 


Harley-Davidson 
“‘The Master Bike’’ 


makes that whole boyish dream 
come true—the hidden bass pond, 
where the “whoppers” lurk—all the 
Great Outdoors with its ——- and 
hills—its sunshine and health 


The Harley-Davidson is a bike any 
boy may well be proud of—a beauty 
from handle bars to tire ea 
sturdy andstronginth samem 

which has ie the Hodley-Davideon 
motorcycle Master Mount” for 
sixteen years. 


Don't forget, there’s a Masey-Dovts- 
son for every member of the family. 
Probably you have a Aa near you, 
If not, write for catalog. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
| 542 Harley-Davidson Bik. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High Grade Motorcycles 
for Sixteen Years 























Make this 
Y ur best a. 

our garden 
will be beautiful and more productive 
if you [y= Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


S Pages fall of valuable 
and gardening ti FREE 
Write for it today. 
Include 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the st and most 
beautiful known. 
You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
Phila., 














: 2195 Arch Street 





























They tried to take 
his picture 


Over in East Africa, where the Tana River 
flows, lived a certain black-maned lion, truly 
the lord of his domain. He had killed a white 
farmer and several blacks. The Carlton 
Safari, taking moving pictures of wild life in 
the jungles, heard of his lordship with the 
black mane and bad reputation, and decided 
to photograph him. When they found him, 
he objected. There was a pretty mix-up, and 
a close call. Fifteen-year-old Ted Carlton, 
son of the head of the party, was right in the 
thick of it. Charles kins, a famous big- 
game hunter, tells the whole story—“The 
Black-Maned Lion”—in the March number of 


TAHE B 

Charles Askins knows East Africa. He has 
hunted there. He is writing a whole series 
of stories about big game hunting—“Jungle 
Adventures’’—for The American Boy. If you 
love guns and hunting—read them all. Be- 
gin with “The Black-Maned Lion” in the 
March number. 


And in the March number starts a corkin: 
serial, **The White Blacktoot,” by James 


| Caller of Buffalo, 
Hunt," an ‘The Gold Cache.” “The White —— 
foot’’ is ine strange, true fa A of Hugh Monroe 
first year on ba plains—how he was taken by his 

riends, the Blackfoot Indians, on a 
pT and re r “a got 
into their wars and slept in their 
tepees. But these two stories are 
only two features of The American 
Boy for March. As ever, it’s full 
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he admitted to himself that that was 
impossible. It was characteristic of him 
that he decided that he would be as much 
like them as he could. 

“We hitched up well, somehow or other, 
from the start,” said Bill Sewall a long 
time after. “He was fair-minded, Theo- 
dore was. And then he took pains to 
learn everything. There was nothing be- 
neath his notice. I liked him right off. 
I liked him clear through. There wasn’t 
a quality in him I didn’t like. He wasn’t 
headlong or aggressive, except when neces- 
sary, and as far as I could see he wasn’t 
a bit cocky, though other folks thought so. 
I will say he wasn’t remarkably cautious 
about expressing his opinion. Perhaps he 
wasn’t exactly conservative. But this con- 
servative business is something I haven't 
much patience with. It’s timidity. I don’t 
believe in diplomacy. I believe in talking 
things straight. It’s about time for that 
word diplomacy to be wiped out. I call it 
hypocrisy. Talleyrand was great in diplo- 
macy, but as I’ve read him there couldn’t 
be anything more deceitful and hypocriti- 
cal than he was.” 

They “hitched up” well, indeed, for the 
boy of eighteen and the man of thirty- 
three were equally clear-eyed in judging 
men, not by the externals of body and 
speech but by the essentials of character 
and spirit. 

“He didn’t look for a brilliant man when 
he found me,” said the backwoodsman 
many years later. “He valued me for 
what I was worth.” 

And a thousand miles away the blue- 
blooded aristocrat said: “How could I be 
a snob when I admired him so much?” 





'WICE a year at least during his college 

course Theodore Roosevelt explored 
the woods and waters of Aroostock County 
with his friend Bill Sewell, shooting 
ducks, partridges, and rabbits but no big 
game, not even a deer, though once they 
started a bear and another time followed a 
caribou that eluded them. It was on a 
trip up Mt. Katahdin that Theodore, ford- 
ing a rocky stream, slipped, hurting his 
foot. He was carrying his shoes in his 
hand as he fell, and dropped one and lost 
it. He had no other shoes with him, only 
a pair of moccasins. He continued the trip 
up the mountain in the moccasins, uttering 
no word of complaint, though his feet were 
badly bruised. 

The backwoodsman liked that about the 
“city boy.” He had a way of not com- 
plaining. 

Those journeys in the northern wilder- 
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ness, and especially on the waters of Lake 
| Mattawamkeag and in the forests that 
| bordered it, saw the growth of a deep and 
significant friendship. They talked much 
of life and politics, finding that they won- 


was right and what was wrong. Bill Se- 
wall was a democrat from his heels to his 
head, and there was one poem which he 
took a certain unobtrusive pride in repeat- 
ing to Theodore Roosevelt on their expedi- 
tions through the great, quiet woods: 


“Who are the nobles of the earth, 
The true aristocrats, 
Who need not bow their heads to kings 











derfully agreed in their opinions of what | 
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Nor doff to lords their hats? 

Who are they but the men of toil 

Who cleave the forest down 

And plant amid the wilderness 
The hamlet and the town? 

These claim no god of heraldry 

And scorn the knighting-rod. 

Their coats of arms are noble deeds. 

Their peerage is from God.” 





Theodore Roosevelt had probably heard 
all that sort of thing before. But he had | 
never heard it from exactly such a source. | 
That made all the difference in the world. | 

And so it came about that a backwoods- 
man in the heart of Maine taught a New 
York aristocrat and respected member of 
Harvard’s most exclusive club, the meaning 
of democracy. 


OUR years seem a century on the day 

a man enters college, and merely a 
watch in the night on the day he leaves it. 
Into his own four years, Theodore Roose- 
velt crowded a succession of full and 
glowing days, clouded for a time by a 
great grief in his Sophomore year, when his 
father, that staunch and inspiring best 
friend of his, died; and lit by a great hap- 
piness when two years later he became 
engaged to Alice Lee. 

Those years found him at their begin- 
ning a frail boy, intellectually mature, but 
in many ways a child still. They found 
him at their close a man in body and mind 
and spirit, matured by the experience of 
sorrow and joy, by physical hardship, in- 
dependent thought, and contact with men 
of varied interests and divers surround- 
ings. In academic standing he graduated 
twenty-first in his class; in the affection 
of his classmates he stood far nearer the 
top. 

Theodore Roosevelt. graduated from 
Harvard in June, 1880. He had every 
reason to believe that he had before him an 
active and useful life of hardship and 
dangers and great endeavors. 

A day or two before he left Cambridge 
he went to his physician for a last physi- 
cal examination. 

The doctor told him that he had heart 
trouble, that he must choose a profession 
that would demand no violent exertion, 
that he must take no vigorous exercise, 
that he must not even run upstairs. 

It was a stiff blow, but he took it as he 
had taken other blows. “Doctor,” he said, 
“I am going to do all the things you tell 
me not to do. If I’ve got to live the sort 
of life you have described, I don’t care 
how short it is.’ 

In October he married. The following 
summer he went abroad and ascended the 
Matterhorn, for no earthly reason except 
that two Englishmen with whom he was 
conversing seemed to be under the impres- 
sion that they were the only ones who had 
ever ascended it and the only ones ,who 
ever would. 


Cuapter VIII 
He Finds His Place in the Universe 
Without Quite Knowing It. 


“TJ PUT myself in the way of things 
happening,” said Theodore Roose- 
velt, “and they happened.” 

It was with the deliberate intention of 
having a part in the government of his 
country that Theodore Roosevelt joined 
the Twenty-First District Republican As- 
sociation in the fall of 1880. He did so 
from no particularly grand passion for 
public service and with no notion that the 
country needed saving and that he was the 
one to save it. He wanted to be “on the 
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team.” That was all. It was that old de- 
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sire of his boyhood, to be of the fellow- 
ship of the doers of great deeds. Ward 
“heelers,” he might have said, weré not as 
romantic as vikings, but they were prob- 
ably in their way quite as effective fight- 
ers. The battle between right and wrong, 
he might have added, is at bottom the same 
in all ages. Merely the clothes and the 
weapons change. Joe Murray, of the 
Twenty-first District, might have had some 


difficulty fighting in King Olaf’s chain- 


armor. King Olaf; on the other hand, 
would never have been able to swing 
the nominating convention for Theodore 
Roosevelt against Jake Hess and the party 
machine. But Joe Murray and King Olaf 
would undoubtedly have liked each other 
very much; for they were both fighters, 
fearless and clean and strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt realized that it was 
very much more useful to fight at the side 
of vigorous, living men whose manners 
and whose language were possibly imper- 
fect, than to sit back and dream about the 
fighters of other times who were respect- 
able principally because they were dead. 
His friends may have agreed with him in 
theory on this point; but when it came to 
acting on that theory they began to look 
concerned, telling Theodore that politics 
were “low”, that political organizations 
were controlled not by “gentlemen”, but by 
saloon-keepers, horse-car conductors, and 
the like—“unpleasant and brutal men” who 
would probably tread in the dust so ten- 
der a flower as Theodore. 

Theodore replied that if saloon-keepers 
and horse-car conductors were the ones 
who were governing the United States, 
and the lawyers and merchants and social 
lights of his own class were merely the 
ones who were governed, he thought that 
the saloon-keepers and horse-car conduc- 
tors were emphatically the ones he wanted 
to know. 

“If they’re too hard-bit for me,” he re- 
marked, “I suppose I shall have to quit. 
But I do not intend to quit until I have 
made an effort and have found out whether 
I actually am too weak to hold my own 
in the rough and tumble.” 


0, to the distress of his friends, he 

joined the Republican Association and 
began to attend its meetings at Morton 
Hall, a large barn-like room over a saloon 
in Fifty-ninth Street. The “boss” of the 
district was the City’s Commissioner of 
Charities and Correction, a man named 
Jake Hess, who treated him with distant 
affability, and the men he met at the meet- 
ings were the saloon-keepers and _ horse- 
car conductors he had been warned against. 
But they were neither “unpleasant” nor 
“brutal.” For a time they were a bit wary 
of him, for as one of them remarked later, 
“he looked like a dude, side-whiskers an’ 
all, y’know.” 

But he soon showed his quality, and it 
was not long before the scoffers began to 
realize that Theodore Roosevelt possibly 
had more hard common sense and practical 
ability than the lot of them combined. He 
showed his fighting qualities over a ques- 
tion of a non-partisan system of street- 
cleaning which he wished the organization 
to support. The members applauded his 
speech on the subject enthusiastically, for 
they liked the “ginger” behind it. Possibly 
it was nothing but stern duty which pre- 
vented them from voting as he wished. But 
stern duty, in the shape of Jake Hess, 
shook its head and Roosevelt was buried 
95 to 4. 

Roosevelt took his defeat with a grin. 

His fellow-Republicans of the Twenty- 
first District liked that grin and began 
soon to have the kind of respect for the 
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man behind the grin that they had for 
prize-fighters, political “bosses”, and all 
others who could give and take vigorous 
punishment. There was one man in par- 
ticular who eyed him first with humorous 
tolerance and then with growing, and pos- 
sibly slightly puzzled interest. He was a 
stockily built Irishman in the middle of 
the thirties, with sparse reddish hair and 
drooping mustache, a fine head, a fighter’s 
chin, and twinkling eyes. 

His name was Joe Murray and he had 
come over from Ireland in the steerage at 
the tender age of three, enlisted in the 
Army of the Potomac at eighteen, and at 
the close of the War “settled” on First 
Avenue as leader of a gang. He was fear- 
less, powerful and energetic, and so it 
came about that the local Tammany Hall 
“boss” found a “job” for him of a kind 
that he enjoyed. This “job” was with his 
gang to make life miserable for Republi- 
cans on Election Day. He fulfilled every 
requirement nobly. But it happened that a 
time came when the local “boss” waxed 
proud and forgot to reward Joe Murray 
and his “gang.” Joe Murray on his part 
was not forgetful. He remembered for a 
full year, and at the next Election it was 
not the Republicans who were knocked 
over the head. As far as the Republicans 
of that district were palates | justice 
that day “came to her own with a whoop.” 
The Republican leaders sent for Joe Mur- 
ray and expressed their gratitude by giv- 
ing him a place in the post office. 

Joe Murray and Theodore Roosevelt had 
met at the meetings and liked each other. 
Like Bill Sewall, Murray too could see 
beneath the surface; and he admired the 
“college dude” for his ideas, his courage, 
his energy, his human understanding, his 
boyish and unreserved friendliness. Roose- 
velt, on his parf, noting not the super- 
ficial qualities which Joe Murray might 
lack, but the fundamental qualities which 
he possessed, conceived a great liking and 
admiration for the shrewd and witty Irish- 
man. ‘He was not slow to realize that all 
the wealth and all the educational advan- 
tages in the world could not of themselves 
make a man a match for Joe Murray’s un- 
prententious power and sagacity. 

That discovery made him _ fittingly 
humble. 

And so it was that an Irish immigrant 








gave Theodore Roosevelt another lesson | 


in the meaning of democracy. 
(To be continued) 
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air liners will doubtless soon become fa- 
miliar sights above our heads. Many be- 
lieve that if war had not intervened the 
Atlantic Ocean would have been crossed 
in little more than a day by the air route. 

The largest and most luxurious of aero- 
planes tgday is a Russian machine, the 
Sykorsky, which is not Russian for sky- 
nocket, as it might appear. The cabin of 
this amazing aircraft gives us some idea of 
the aeroplanes of the future. It is fur- 
nished with comfortable seats, a table, and 
folding beds, The cabin is lighted and 
heated by electricity, for the upper air 
regions are likely to be dark and cold. 
During one of its air voyages when ten 
passengers were carried aloft for six hours, 
a meal cooked by electric stove high in air, 
was served to the ship’s company, comfort- 
ably seated about the table. 
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Don Strong, Patrol Leader 
(Continued from page 19) 








TO 


his all at the service of his country.” 


Funny there should be two b’s instead of | 
He repeated the letters slowly, | 


two p’s. 
thoughtfully. 

“B, ps: & p 
what happened.” 

He jumped up and paced the room ex- 
citedly. It.was clear now. Tim had sent 
p, and he had called p, but p and b sound 
almost the same and Bobbie, tense and ex- 
cited, had caught the wrong sound. 





gosh! [ll bet I know 


“E and v are almost the same, too,” Don 
cried. “I'll tell Tim to-morrow.” 
Next day he sought Tim eagerly. Tim 


gave him a sarcastic, sidelong glance. 

“B and p do sound alike,” 
sharply. 

“I’m going to ask Mr. Wall to take me 
out of the Wolf patrol,” was Tim’s re- 
sponse. 

He meant it. 
tion sounded fishy. 
days to discover that b and p sounded 
almost the same? He quite forgot that he 
had not thought of b and p sounding the 
same at all. 

Don did not bother him again. Friday 
night he came to the troop meeting. His 
resolution to ask for a transfer from the 
Wolves had weakened. In the past he had 
never paid much attention to Mr. Wall, 
accepting him as a matter of course—every 
troop had to have a Scoutmaster. Now, 
somehow, the thought of facing Mr. Wall 
strangled his desire to complain. 

Mr. Wall had said only two weeks be- 
fore, “I think we’re going to be proud of 
you some day.” A queer little lump came 
up into Tim’s throat and made him swal- 
low hard. He did not think Mr. Wall 
would like it if he asked to be changed, 
and—and he wouldn’t ask. 

The entire patrol saw that he avoided 
Don, for he made no effort to hide his 
feelings. He left the meeting as soon as 
it was over. Andy Ford and Alex David- 
son glanced questioningly at the patrol 
leader. 

“He thinks I took him as a partner so 


He thought Don’s explana- 








Don said | 


Why should it take six | 





that he’d be blamed if the Morse signalling | 


went wrong,” Don explained. 


“ Why 


“Oh, the mule!” Andy cried. 
doesn’t he wait until somebody blames | 
him?” 


“He says Ritter blamed him for the 
three mistakes.” 

“Good night!”. Andy breathed. 

Alex walked over and stared at the 
score-board. 'The Foxes had had a scout 
absent and had been penalized two points. 
As a result, the Wolves had recovered the 
ground they had lost at Lonesome Woods. 
The new score read: 





Patrol Points 


Eagle ..ccccccccccccscocccs 1881/2 
Fox 
Wolf 
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We can give 


Boys! You a Real 


Eastman Camera 
And a 1918 


Boy Scout Calendar 


Besides the big value to you 
of BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will 
give you without cost this EAST- 
MAN CAMERA and the BOY 
SCOUT CALENDAR with a 
$1.50 yearly subscription to this 
magazine. 





No. 60 Sciaiien Premo 


A compact little camera, just the 
thing for boys or girls to snap pic- 
tures of their friends and sports with. 
It is a real camera with the reputa- 
tion of the Eastman Kodak Co. be- 
hind it. The size of the picture is 
1% x 134 inches—a proportion which 
is just right for portraits, landscapes 
and street scenes, for which the cam- 
era is adapted. 


Loads in daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is sub- 
stantially constructed, has automatic 
shutter for time and snapshot ex- 
posures and is covered with a durable 
imitation leather. The negatives are 
of such quality that enlargements 
may be made from them when desired. 


Boy Scout Calendar 


New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 
5% x 8% inches. Handsomely print- 
ed in five colors on heavy card stock: 
drawings by Mabel Humphrey. Scout 
Laws and other selections interesting 
to all Boy Scouts and other Boys. 
Embodies the Ryte-me post card at- 
tached to each page. 


3 Gifts for the Price of 1 


Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year’s 
subscription to Bors’ LIFE, beginning...... 


pidetdweanenhsceeemans ber. This amount 
also to include the BOY "SCOUT CALENDAR 


and the Eastman Camera. 


Cachan divensscetateenene wccccccccccccee 
Magazine, Calendar or Camera 
can go to separate addresses, 
if desired. Canadian or Foreign 
postage extra. 
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HE next Friday 

changed. He mingled with the other 
scouts, but from his patrol leader he held | 
aloof. 





found Tim un- 


A Fox scout reported late, and the Foxes | 


lost a half point.’ The score read: 





Patrol Points 
NE oko Sata te DERE aa. ty 1541/2 
WR. Scccmaatceeneten boar ae 1€1 1/2 
ME icc tedwicicken sin 159 1/3 











“Wow!” cried Bobbie. 


“Only two points 
behind now.” 


A gain for the Wolves meant little to | 


Don tonight. 
ing in his mind that Tim had the makings 
of one of the best Scouts in the troop. The 
right kind of patrol leader, he t ought, 
would have had Tim where he belonged 
before this. He felt that he had been a 
failure. 

He longed for advice, and when the 
meeting was over he went slowly to Mr. 
Wall with his troubles. 

“The little blue bugs surely have you 
tonight,” the Scoutmaster said cheerily. 
“Let’s reason this out. A month or so ago 
a frightened scout told me that some of my 
boys were off for Danger Mountain. Re- 
member?” 

Oh, yes, Don remembered. 

“Tim led that expedition. Do you think 
he’d do a stunt like that now?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor I,” the Scoutmaster said gravely. 
“He’s swinging around, probably because 
he’s tied up with fellows who want to be 
real Scouts. Would you call that failure?” 

The boy was silent several minutes. “No, 
sir,” he said at last. 

Mr. Wall clapped his shoulder. “Then 
there’s nothing left to worry about, is 
there?” 

Don was somewhat surprised to find that 
there was not. The cloud had vanished. 
He went home with his mind at peace. 
He had given Tim his own head of late, 
and even Mr. Wall said that Tim was 
coming around. He’d give him his head 


again, and wait for the sulks to wear off. | 


But it was hard to work with Tim all 








next day against the Ironside nine, and to | 
find him, even in the heat of the struggle, | 


stiff and unbending. And it was harder 
still to see the days of next week pass and 
bring no change. For a rumor had gone 
through the troop that the reason Mr. Wall 
had announced no contest for this month 
was because he was going to uncover a 
surprise. Don could not help feeling that 
the Wolves would stand very little chance. 
Tim, at odds with his patrol leader, would 
surely lack the zest and the spirit neces- 
sary to cope with unexpected orders. 
Over Friday night’s meeting hung the 
promise of something to happen. Roll- 
call and inspection brought to light no 





derelicts. The score-board read: 
Patrol Points 
ME uncon tieacakcacoeeds 170 1/2 
DN St aiuncteacatbicitimneees 177 1/2 
WEEE 2 i sGasdsacakuneescsees 175 1/2 








Lg 8 now wear class pins in national 
SHE" 20 moors Pins shown on silver plate, 
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A belief was slowly grow- | 
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NO ADVANCE 


ARCH is a month for everyone to be careful. A 
ticklish throat is a danger signal. Smith Brothers’ 
will keep your throat clear and ward off colds. Let the 
children have plenty of them. S. B. Cough Drops are 
pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach, 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 

































COME ON BOYS! 
Join the Atherton Squad 


These fellows are known as the “Atherton Squad” because they all 
have bicycles equipped with the Atherton Coaster Brake. You'd 
» think them professional riders when they go racing, or coasting or 
S for long rides into the country, but it’s the 


ATHERTON COASTER BRAKE 


that puts ‘“‘pep’’ and ‘go’ into their bicycles. If you want to be the best rider in 
your bunch, equip: your bicycle with an Atherton Coaster Brake. It makes any 
bicycle better. It takes all the hard work out of climbing hills—makes coasting as 
easy as sailing and affords tremendous speed on level roads. The Atherton is 
always dependable. Ask your dealer. 

Only 6 working parts 
2 Driving Contacts—3 Braking Surfaces 


FREE — for your Belial Metal = 
Goods Co, 


-—~  bicycle—Initial Let- 
184 Winchester Ay. 












ter, handsomely de- 
signed in 5 colors, 
for names of three 
local bicycle dealers. 
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PENCILS 





No. 193 Sterling, 40c each; $4 doz. GET 


METAL ARTS CO., 91 South Ave., ROCHESTER, hgh ary Au, SAME NAMB in Floral or Birthday box 


DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 





The ranks broke. 
for order at once. 

“Next week,” he said, “the contest for 
the Scoutmaster’s Cup comes to an end. 
The final ordeal will start next Friday. It 


Mr. Wall signalled 
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TYPEWRITERS ‘So *onice 


Genuine Ropes $100 “free Trial, Hental 
fy 84 or discount ~~ Rae 
Write for circular No. 239 
Typewriter Emporium, hits, ‘. 


A BANKER 


for this » high profession in which 
Six months’ term. 
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BOYS! Pick Your Premium 


1 Besides the big value to you of BOYS’ 
EVERFADY) LIFE itself, you may have without cost 


0 0) any one of the following splendid pre- 
DAY LO miums and the new 1918 BOY SCOUT 


CALENDAR with your $1.50 yearly subscription. 


This flashlight just fits a 
boy’s pocket, yet it will 
give a strong light at night 
or in a dark room for sev- 
eral months, in average 
use, without renewing the battery. Size 3 x 134 
x 34 inches. Powerful bulb and 2 cell battery. 
The cases are of seamless brass, heavily 
nickel plated and finished up to the 
EVEREADY standard in every respect. 

They have hinged bottom caps 
and are supplied with a push 
button as well as a sliding con- 
tact switch for-continuous light. 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, this machine 
turns out a perfect little picture 114 x 1% inches in 
size. Made specially, with film No. 00, for us. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen non-leakable, 
made of hard rubber, set with 14K gold point pen. 
Just what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufacturer of “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery for BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two- 
bladed boys’ knife, with your name and address on 
the handle. 
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3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 
Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. Substantially 
bound. Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. mote Boy wants to know 
about OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in Sack 
Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. Each animal described by a man 
who knows animals. 
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Boy Scouts of America, | BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


New Design Six-Sheet 
| Calendar, 5% x 1% inches. 


Handsomely printed in five 


200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year’s 


subscription to Boys’ Lire, beginning............. 
—. ou amount also to include the BOY | — Pod nig wo 
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will be a two-day test of your mettle. It 
will take place at Lonesome Woods. A 
treasure has been hidden there, and blazed 
trails will lead to the hiding place.” 

The room was still. 

“This time,’ Mr. Wall went on, “we will 
have a real test of Scouting. For that 
reason, I have decided to award ten points 
to the winning patrol. There will be no 
second or third points.” 

The troop stirred. Ten points! That 
gave every patrol a chance. 

“Each patrol leader will select a Scout 
to accompany him into the woods. They 
will enter Friday afternoon at 3:30 o’clock. 
Each patrol will start from a different 
part of the woods. They will find trees 
blazed with whitewash. They will follow 
this blaze. When night comes, they will 
camp.” 

“Each two Scouts by themselves?” asked 
a voice breathlessly. 

“By themselves,” the Scoutmaster an- 
swered, “unless they desire to risk cap- 
ture.” 

The patrols stirred. Gosh! This was a 
real stunt. ; 

“Each of the three trails leads toward 
the treasure. It has been hidden. When 
a patrol comes to a blaze mark that has a 
circle around it, they will know that that 
is the last blaze, and that the treasure is 
near. Two things they must then do, 
search for the treasure, and avoid capture 
by another patrol. Any patrol surprised 
by another patrol, will be considered cap- 
tured and out of the contest.” 

“But suppose a patrol finds the treas- 
ure,—what then?” called another voice. 

“Then that patrol must make its way 
safely from the woods and avoid capture. 
If it is captured, it surrenders the treas- 
ure to the captors. 

“There will be another meeting Wednes- 
day night. I want every scout to notify 
his patrol leader in writing whether he will 
be allowed to make the trip if he is chosen. 
Wednesday night each patrol leader will 
announce the name of the Scout who will 
accompany him into the woods. I think 
you’re too excited to do scout work to- 
night. Would you prefer to talk this 
over? 

“Yes, sir!” came a roar. 

Mr. Wall laughed and waved his hands. 

Instantly the room broke into riot. A 
night camp at Lonesome Woods, a blazed 
trail, a buried treasure, and a threat of 
sudden capture. This was great! 

“Will trails cross?” cried the leader of 
the Foxes. “Must we watch out for Eagles 
and Wolves even before we get the treas- 
ure?” 

“Perhaps,” the Scoutmaster answered. 

Here was uncertainty—and uncertainty 
made the game all the more fascinating. 

Tim’s breath came fast. If he could get 
into a thing like that 

“Aw!” he told himself hopelessly, “Don 
would never take me.” He stood around 
listening to every word, but saying little. 
His heart ached with an empty longing. 
Once he caught Don’s eye, and flushed 
and turned away his head quickly. And 
Don, who had been as high-strung as any 
of the others, suddenly became sober and 
grave. 





EXT day, between innings, he sat on 
the. bench and studied his catcher. If 
they should go into the woods together 
He sighed, and shook his head, and thought 
of Andy Ford. Andy would pull with 
him. Perhaps Andy would expect the 
place. 
Over Sunday Wally and Ritter brought 
around written consents and Bobbie an- 
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nounced gloomily that his father would not 
let him go. Monday morning Andy brought 
his paper. 

Late that afternoon Tim appeared. 
“There’s mine,” he said defiantly. There 
was an awkward silence. Presently Tim 
walked out through the gate and was gone. 

Don sat beside his work and pondered. 
As a patrol leader, what should he do? 
What was expected of a patrol leader— 
that he strive heart and soul to bring vic- 
tory to his patrol, or that he stake every- 
thing on making one boy the kind of Scout 
he ought to be. Victory for the Wolves, 
he suspected, would soon be forgotten. 
That’s how it was with baseball victories. 

Suppose he took Tim into the woods 
and nothing came of it. But suppose some- 
thing did come of it—something big. 

Tuesday passed. Wednesday came drear- 
ily with rain and chill. 

That night Don purposely delayed his 
arrival at the troop meeting. He did not 
want Scouts looking at him and almost 
asking for the chance. Mr. Wall was call- 
ing the gathering to order as he entered. 
He slid into a seat and stole a look around. 
Andy was calmly making notes in a diary. 
Tim was plainly trying hard to keep his 
shoulders back and to appear unconcerned. 

“T call on the Eagles,” said Mr. Wall, 
“to announce their team.” 

The Eagle patrol leader chose his as- 
sistant. 

“Foxes.” 

The leader of the Foxes picked the old- 
est boy in his patrol. 

“Wolves.” 

Don stood up. 

“T- pick Tim Lally,” he said clearly. 

And then a wonderful thing happened. 
Andy Ford threw down the diary and 
gave him a wide, approving, understand- 
ing grin. 

Tim’s heart stood still. Was this a joke? 
Eager hands fell on him from the rear— 
Wally’s, Ritter’s, Alex Davidson’s. There 
could be no doubt after that. 

A-sudden decision had come not to let 
this prospect run away with him. He 
knew the bitter taste of disappointment, 
and he wanted no more of it. He had 
started for Lonesome Woods in _ high 
spirits the last time, and had come home 
in the dumps. There would be an under- 
standing before this start. There’d be an 
understanding tonight. 

He stuck close to Don waiting for the 
moment when they would be alone. It 
came. 

“Look here,” he said sharply; “why did 
you pick me?” 

Don was startled. “Why—why—” How 
could he tell the real reason without set- 
ting a new spark to the gunpowder in 
Tim’s nature. “I thought you were the 
fellow to go,” he ended. 

It sounded lame even to Don. It sounded 
like an evasion to Tim. Why couldn’t he 
be told the truth? What was there that 
had to be hidden? 

He went back to the patrol. The thrill 
had begun to weaken. He tried desperate- 
ly to call it back. He wasn’t going to be 
cheated out of a good time. By and by, 
through dint of striving, he roused a new 
spirit of anticipation. 

Don walked with him as the Scouts 
crowded toward the door. “Better come 
around tomorrow, Tim, and talk over what 
we'll take,” he said and wondered if Tim 
would offer any objection. 

“Right-o!” said Tim almost cheerily. 
Outside Don mopped his face. When he 
expected Tim to be all right, Tim was 
nasty; when he expected him to be surly, 
he was all right. 
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School Luncheon? 


EECH-NUT Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches, of course!” 

They taste so good that you want some 
more just as soon as school is out. 

Ask your mother to get you some 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today. Be sure 
to get Beech-Nut. For Beech-Nut isthe 
Peanut Butter from which all the bitter 
little peanut hearts have been removed. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE,N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 














REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 


uniforms. 


subject to three days’ trial. 


GRAND RAPID BAND 
1602 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers Band Instruments 





~ as’ 
Lacquered 


finished to harmonize with the aki 


Send us $5.00 and‘ will ship Bugle 
If you are 
not pleased, return the Bugle and we 
will immediately refund your money. 


INSTRUMENT CO. 


SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


SK your father to send you to Culver for 
eight glorious weeks of real outdoor 
life. Every boy in the Cavalry School has a 
thoroughbred horse. Boys in the Naval 
School enjoy life ‘afloat. Younger boys 
camp and hike in the Woodcraft School. 
Write for whichever catalog interests you 
most. Naval School—minimum age, 14; 
tuition and board, $200. Cavalry—14, $225. 
Woodcraft—12, $200. Uniforms and equip- 
ment $43 to $73.70. Term, July 3 to Aug. 28. 







The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Commandant 
Army, has ordered thousands of this Culver, Indiana 
model for the new army. hey are (On Lake 


Mazinkuckee) 


























YOU WANT IT — 
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New Design 
colors: 


selections 
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16th EDITION 
498 Pages 


Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New 
to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 


drawings by 

Mabel Humphrey. 

Scout Laws and other 
interesting to th 

all Boy Scouts and every e 

Embodies the 


3 Gifts for the Price of —NEW SCOUT 


Handbook RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


AND SHOULD HAVE IT — AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
575 Illustrations 

requirements; Woodcraft, Wild Life, Campcraft, 
hings 


BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 
Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8% inches. Four full 








SPECIAL OFFER 
The New Scout Handbook, 
Boy Scout Calendar 
and Boys’ Life, 1 year. 
All for $1.50. 
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Experimenters 
ATTENTION 


SIX MONTHS SUB- 
SGRIPTION TO ONE 
OF - THE - LIVEST 
MAGAZINES IN AM- 
ERIGA FOR 25 Gents 
Chuck full of articles on the 
wonders of the Electrical 
and Chemical world. For- 
mulas and Experiments, how 
to make things, Stamps, 
Minerals, Etc. This offer is 
LIMITED send 25 cents 
COIN at once to 

ZENITH CHEMICAL 

LABORATORIES 


DULUTH, - - MINN. 














VOL i NOd 
10 Conte per Cony 





Scientific Research 
Magazine 


FEBRUARY. 1918, 
94.00 Pre Yer = 
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Thossinds 


of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, libra- 
rians, clergymen, by successful men 
and women the world over. 


Are You Equipped to Win? 
The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, 2700 Pages. 6000 
Hlustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects, 12,000 Biographical Entries, 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
=" : Write for spec- 
imen pages. II- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
you name this 
Paper. 
G. & C. 
MERRIAM 
C0., 


é Springfield, Mass. 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES [: 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. We 
furnish be ane pay you $6.00 a pair a 
express charges for x 

book "Fortunes in Hares,’"10e. Nothing free. 


FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 








PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
BOY .SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
ercises and Features well adapted for Boy 
Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL 
CATALOG SENT FREE. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bldg. 
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eo Eels, Mink, Muskrats, and 

Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 

9 in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding, Galvanized, Steel Wire Trap je 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made 

ll sizes, Write for price list, and free boosies on 


red for attracti all kinds 
Y, Dept.242 St. Louis, Mo. 





“Well,” he said in relief, “it didn’t last 
long that time, anyway.” 

But Tim wasn’t over it. A new thought 
had caused him to change tactics. He’d 
get his good time regardless of what Don 
had up his sleeve. He’d throw himself 
into this treasure hunt heart and soul, 
work as hard as any Scout could work; 
but once they were in Lonesome Woods, 
he’d do what he thought best. If Don 
tried to interfere with him, there’d be 
trouble! 

(To be concluded) 


HOE, SCOUTS! 

Scouts can’t beat their swords into plow- 
shares—for they do not carry swords—but 
they can turn their staffs into hoes. 














? ° the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life gine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 





the world. 
It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 


Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. : 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 





Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lifts, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


3The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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FORWARD MARCH! 
4 Blow Your Best or Worst I Don’t Care Which, for I am Prepared 
With a New 
es ‘SCOUT UN seiiad es 
It’s Guaranteed to Withstand All Weathers 





THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


Established in 1884, this Company has grown to be the largest 
plant in the world for the manufacture of uniforms of every 


description. It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 
Besides Scout Uniforms, and all requisites such as Belts, Hats, 
Leggings, etc., the SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY makes tens 


of thousands of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY 
UNIFORMS. 


Send to either of these addresses for the free Scout Booklet—‘“‘How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform Properly.” 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New York 








FISK TIRE 
for Everyone 


HE only complete line of high grade 
bicycle tires —there’s a Fisk tire for 
everyone, for every purse. Made in the 
same factory, of the same first quality 
materials, with the same infinite care as 
the world famous Fisk automobile tires. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
new Fisk Khaki Top— it is a dandy 
(Buy Fisk) THE FISK RUBBER CO. of N. Y., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Write now to Dept B. L. 
for the new illustrated 
Fisk Tire Leaflet 








